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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THREE YEARS have passed since Stalin’s death, and in 
those three years much has been happening in the Soviet 
orbit. The attention of the world has largely been riveted 
on Russia itself, where historical forces have been acting 
with dramatic vigor on what Adolf A. Berle Jr. three years 
ago called a “revolution in decay.”” Somewhat less attention 
has been devoted to Red China, where a vast drive to 
collectivize agriculture has been under way for more than 
a year, a drive in many ways comparable to Stalin’s collec- 
tivization of Russian farms in the early 1930s. But what 
of the Central and Eastern European nations which lost 
their freedom during and after World War II—Albania, 
the Baltic States, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania? The news from these countries has been spotty 
and contradictory. In contrast to Russia and East Germany, 
where Western correspondents have performed yeoman work, 
language barriers have prevented the general press from 
giving a clear picture of the European satellite domain. 

For this reason, THe New LEAper next week will present, 
as a 16-page special section, a comprehensive report on 
the captive nations in 1956. The material for this report 
has been specially prepared for THE New LEaApeErR by the 
information section of the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, a group manned by exile leaders from the nations 
themselves. A special introduction has been written by Adolf 
A. Berle Jr. 

The special section examines, country by country, such 
features of Soviet-bloc life as: 

e Party and Government leadership; shifts after Stalin’s 
death and Malenkov’s demotion. 

@ Police rule; forced labor; shifts since Beria. 

@ Economic planning; heavy vs. light industry; living 








standards; collectivization and agricultural production: 
armaments and armed forces; foreign trade. 

e Cultural life; religion; contacts with the West. 

The special section not only details the major events of 
the last three years, but summarizes the principal effects 
of Communist rule. It is not a propaganda bulletin or « 
polemic, but a sober, factual account of the political. eco. 
nomic and cultural life of nine once-independent peoples. 
Schools and colleges will find it. we believe, the most terse 
and authoritative summary of the subject yet published, 
Organizations desiring bulk reprints of the section should 
contact us as soon as possible. 

On THE AirwAvEs: In mentioning the various press and 
radio people who have been quoting us recently, we neglected 
to note the two fine radio voices of the AFL-CIO, Edward 
P. Morgan and John W. Vandercook, both of whom refer 
to THe New LEAper regularly. Just a few days ago, in fact. 
Mr. Morgan devoted the entire “editorial” portion of his 
show to our two Middle East reports by G. L. Arnold 
and Walter Z. Laqueur. Both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Vander. 
cook are heard coast-to-coast on ABC radio. 

Reprints AVAILABLE: Individual copies are still avail. 
able of the following New Leaper articles: “Revolution 
in Bread” by James Rorty (5 cents), “The Case Again! 
Fluoridation” by James Rorty (10 cents), and “City Slums: 
Challenge to Free Enterprise” by E. G. Shinner and “A 
Generation of U.S. Progress” by Alfred Baker Lewis (15 
cents each). These may be had by writing to the New 
LeapER Reprint Department. From the Tamiment Institute 
“Communism’s Postwar Decade” by Simon Wolin and “Con- 
serving Our Great Outdoors” by Richard L. Neuberger 
are both available without charge. 
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A comprehensive survey of the Southern Negroes’ progress in their struggle 
for first-class citizenship, and their prospects in the months to come 


The South in Conflict 


By Herbert Hill 


HE MAJOR unresolved issue in the history of the 
United States—the Negro’s status in American life— 
has emerged again in the sharpest terms, more significant 
now than at any time since the Reconstruction period. 
The important social forces responsible for this develop- 
ment are many, but the two most significant factors are 
the removal of the sanction of law from racial segregation 
and the unparalleled militancy and discipline of the 
Southern Negro in his quest for equal rights as a full 
citizen. The Negro has now begun to intervene decisively 
in determining his own destiny. This is undoubtedly the 
most important factor in the fight for civil rights today. 
During the past decade, the nation’s highest courts 
have repeatedly struck down the validity of Jim Crow 
statutes in voting (the white-primary cases), interstate 
transportation and public recreational facilities, and 
finally, on May 17, 1954, in the school-segregation cases 
voided once and for all the 1896 doctrine of “separate 
but equal,” which provided the legal basis for segregation 
and second-class citizenship for 16 million American 
Negroes. 

Colored people throughout America have responded to 
these great legal victories in an unusually intense and 
dedicated manner. Today, the Negro community and its 
important institutions are engaged in making a reality 
of the pronouncements of the Federal courts. For the 
past 25 years, the struggle to destroy the Negro’s second- 
class citizenship was in the courtroom. Today, that victory 
has been substantially won and the battleground has 


—— 





As the rights of labor were the acid test of American 
Politics in the 1930s, so the rights of the Negro are 
the burning social issue of our day. Here we present 
4 comprehensive report on the Southern Negroes’ strug- 
gle for equality by a man who has watched it at first 
hand through all the stages of its development. Herbert 
Hill, Labor Secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, is co-author of the 
recently published Citizen’s Guide to Desegregation: 
A Study of Social and Legal Change in America. He has 
Paid numerous visits to Southern cities large and small 
since the original Supreme Court decision in May 1954. 
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shifted to the field of social action. The various “legal” 
schemes of several Southern states to evade school in- 
tegration are but delaying tactics, a rear-guard action 
of the defeated, as is the matter of “interposition,” which 
was decided once and for all in an Appomattox farmhouse 
in 1865. The decisive factor from now on in school 
desegregation will be the ability of local Negro communi- 
ties in the South to conduct an intransigent struggle 
against what often appear to be insuperable difficulties. 

The attacks against Negroes who are working within 
the law for compliance with the Supreme Court order 
range from severe economic pressure, as a result of the 
activities of White Citizens’ Councils, to mob violence 
and murder. But Southern Negroes continue to struggle 
with a discipline and a courage rare in our recent history. 

The White Citizens’ Councils are responsible for the 
economic intimidation of Negroes who openly support 
the move to integrate Southern schools. The slogan of 
these Councils is “no job, no credit, no loan” for Negroes 
unwilling to submit to segregation. In 1955, in four 
Alabama counties, Dallas, Perry, Hale and Morengo, 





ALABAMA UNIVERSITY: ONE OF FIVE EXCEPTIONS 





Councils were tormed with the admitted purpose of 
applying economic pressure to “troublemakers” who 
would upset “the Southern way of life.” In Dallas County, 
a call brought in 600 members at $3 a person. Alston 
Keith, a lawyer, chairman both of the Dallas County 
White Citizens’ Council and of the local Democratic 
party, summed up the aims of his group: “The white 
population of this county controls the money. We intend 
to make it difficult if not impossible for any Negro who 
advocates desegregation to find and hold a job, get credit 
or renew a mortgage.” 

Other such groups have organized in Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina and elsewhere. The strongest Councils 
are in Mississippi, where White Citizens’ Councils were 
quickly established in 29 of the state’s 82 counties. In 
November 1954, the president of the Mississippi NAACP 
organization was Dr. E. J. Stringer, a young dentist. 
Under Dr. Stringer’s leadership, the Columbus branch 
of the organization exceeded its 1954 membership quota 
by 300 per cent. Dr. Stringer soon found that his auto- 
mobile liability insurance, compulsory under Mississippi 
law, was canceled. Creditors who had given him a reason- 
able time to make payments suddenly demanded that he 
pay immediately. After the dentist received a check from 
a patient, a Negro schoolteacher, the local school offi- 
cials ordered her dismissed because of “a contribution” 
to the NAACP. Dr. Stringer and his wife today sleep in 
the middle room of their home—safer, they explain, in 
the event of a bombing. 

On January 20, 1955, the NAACP filed with the White 
House affidavits from Negro farmers, businessmen and 
professionals charging economic pressure against them 
because of their support of Negro rights. One farmer, 
who owned 73 acres of rich Mississippi delta soil, stated 
in his affidavit that, although his farm produced as much 
as a bale and a half of cotton per acre, he was unable to 
get loans for operations. Because of drought and the 
demand for immediate payment of a $3,500 mortgage, 
he was in grave danger of losing his farm—as had many 
others because of anti-segregation activity. 

In another Mississippi city, the president of an NAACP 
branch and owner of a $37,000 business stated that he 
was warned by a member of the City Council and two 
police officers to post a sign over his place, “For Colored 
Only,” in order to boycott himself against white trade. 
“IT was told,” he said, “that their reason was to protect 
me from the ‘poor whites’ and to keep the mean white 
people from bombing my place. I refused their request. 
As a result, pressure was put on whites who stopped 
locally around my place for service. My business is very 
young and I didn’t have money for operation. I went to 
my local bank but was turned down. No reasons were 
given for not granting my application.” 

The White Citizens’ Councils are one of many groups 
committed to open attack against the Negro community 
and organized defiance of the law. Among others are the 





Southern Gentlemen of Louisiana, the National Associa. 
tion for the Advancement and Protection of the Majority 
of White People, the Southernaires of Mobile, Alabama, 
the Heritage Crusade of Gulfport, Mississippi, etc. 

A most unfortunate aspect of the growth of these 
organizations is the participation of trade-union leaders 
and members in their activities. The Executive Council of 
the newly merged AFL-CIO, in its first meeting in Miami 
during February, received a confidential report on trade. 
union participation in the activities of White Citizens’ 
Councils. The resultant resolution attacking the Councils 
and the strong statement by George Meany were most 
welcome, but it will be necessary for the trade-union 
movement to act vigorously and promptly for its own 
self-protection in this matter. In several instances, the 
White Citizens’ Councils have already been used to 
prevent union organization and clearly pose a serious 
danger to existing unions in the South. 

The extremely effective bus boycott by Negroes in 
Montgomery, Alabama and the subsequent arrest of % 
Alabama Negroes, including 25 ministers, is indicative 
of the organization and persistence with which Southem 
Negroes will continue to directly challenge all the forces 
of white control. It is, of course, interesting to contrast 
the hysteria and violence of the white mob on the campus 
of the University of Alabama with the calm discipline 
and order of the Negroes in the Montgomery bus strike. 

Recent newspaper headlines have been featuring and 
emphasizing the elements of conflict in school desegrega- 
tion. But there is another and at least equally important 
record which has received little attention. Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, has stated: “Most 
newspapers seem to have forgotten that there is another 
side to the story, that Texas is going ahead with integra- 
tion, that Arkansas is quiet, that North Carolina is quiet, 
that Tennessee is quiet, that southern Missouri, which is 
very Southern in attitude, is going ahead with integra: 
tion.” 

The fact is that the once solid pattern of school segrege- 
tion in 17 Southern and border states and the District of 
Columbia has now been decisively shattered. At the 
beginning of the September 1955 school term, some pos 
tive action had been taken to comply with the Courts 
desegregation ruling in 11 of the 17 states which previ 
ously enforced school segregation. In 5 of these 11 states. 
the desegregation move was made after the May 31, 1955 
“implementation” order. In 6 other currently desegregated 
states, one or more communities had initiated school 
desegregation following the May 17, 1954 decision. The 
District of Columbia followed this latter pattern. 

Within the first twelve months after the 1954 decision. 
school desegregation occurred in two towns in Arkansas. 
29 counties in West Virginia, 30 communities in Mis 
souri, five towns in Delaware, six cities in Kansas. and 
in scattered communities in Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico, among others. But even before this development 
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cases involving the right of Negro students to attend 
graduate and professional schools had been won. Thus, 
by 1955 all of the Southern state universities, except in 
five states (Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Georgia and 
South Carolina), had admitted some Negro students into 
graduate or professional schools—in addition to several 
junior colleges and a substantial number of Catholic 
educational institutions. It is clear that compliance with 
the law has not been insignificant. 

The temporary setback at the University of Alabama, 
involving Miss Autherine Lucy, represents the first in- 
stance in which mob violence actually stopped the enforce- 
ment of a court order establishing the right of a plaintiff 
to enter a hitherto “lily-white” school. Thus, we enter 
anew stage in the struggle for Southern school desegrega- 
tion, in which whites use physical terror in attempting 
to stop desegregation. This development all too clearly 
shifts the battleground from that of legal maneuvering to 
direct social conflict. For the Negro, effective action now 


today. In Arkansas, proportionately more Negroes than 
whites have been paying their poll taxes, and over 85,000 
Negroes voted in the 1952 Presidential election. In North 
Carolina, where 55,000 Negroes voted in 1948, well over 
100,000 registered and voted in the national election of 
1952. In 1948, approximately 700,000 Negroes were 
registered voters in the South, and in 1952 the Negro 
vote in the South approximated 1.3 million. 

The importance of the Negro vote was evident in the 
1948 elections in states such as Ohio and Illinois, where 
the vote of predominantly Negro wards gave Harry S. 
Truman the margin which enabled him to carry these 
states. The decisive character of the Negro vote was 
again seen in Michigan in 1952 when Governor G. 
Mennen Williams carried the state by a few thousand 
votes. The large Negro vote cast in Detroit alone certainly 
made the difference. 

The Negro’s decision on how he should vote is in- 
evitably bound up in the struggle he has gone through 





SOUTHERN NEGROES LINING UP TO VOTE: WHEN RACIST RUNS AGAINST RACIST, DEFEAT THE INCUMBENT 


takes many forms. Foremost of these will be vigorous 
attempts to secure the right to vote in those areas of the 
South where Negroes, in hundreds of counties, are pre- 
vented from voting through the use of many devices, 
including violence. 

Not so long ago, Southern Negroes took the attitude that 
“Politics is white folks’ business.” Of great significance 
for the political development of the entire nation is the 
sharp leap forward in the Negro’s awareness of the 
electoral process. 

Today, the Negro constitutes one-fourth of the Southern 
population, with a present potential of 6 million votes. 
‘ince 1946, a remarkable increase in the voting strength 
of Negroes in South Carolina serves dramatically to indi- 
tale a veritable political revolution. In 1946, 35,000 
Negroes registered and voted in South Carolina. In 1952, 
more than 130,000 Negroes voted. In Florida, where 
approximately 40,000 Negroes voted in 1948, more than 
120,000 are now registered. In Louisiana, where 60,000 
Negroes voted in 1948, well over 150,000 are registered 
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to get the right to vote. Therefore, Negroes in the North 
as well as in the South vote on the basis of what appears 
to be the obvious interest of the Negro community and 
against those who are the enemies of civil rights. Today, 
this has much concrete meaning for the forthcoming 
national election, because Negro voters in Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, New York and elsewhere have deep roots 
in Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. In 1956, the politi- 
cal careers of many so-called “liberals” in the North are 
going to be adversely affected because they belong to the 
party of Eastland and have done nothing themselves on 
behalf of the civil-rights fight. 

During this past year, officials of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People working in 
the South have been murdered precisely because they 
were organizing register-and-vote campaigns. Among 
these were Reverend George W. Lee in Belzoni, and 
Lamar Smith, who was shot down on the steps of the 
County Courthouse in Brookhaven, Mississippi. In many 
counties, Negroes have been threatened with loss of jobs, 





foreclosure of homes and farms and other steps if they 
tried to register. But the time is now passing when 
violence, cross burnings, threats, intimidation and burn- 
ing effigies labeled “this nigger tried to vote” can prevent 
large numbers of Negroes from entering the voter’s booth. 

In the light of the magnificent personal courage of 
these Southern Negroes who are now insisting on their 
right to vote, the paralysis of the Federal Government in 
securing law enforcement and the collusion of the state 
Democratic administrations in preventing Negro citizens 
from voting has helped create a new voting consciousness 
among Negroes which will be sharply expressed in the 
coming election. 

In 1956, Negroes will present themselves at registration 





AMERICAN SCHOOL: THE BURDEN PUT DOWN AT LAST 


booths and ballot boxes for the first time in many South- 
ern communities. Their insistence on the right to vote will 
be, in effect, a direct confrontation of the traditional 
power structure of Southern communities. Where Negroes 
do secure the right to vote and there is no choice between 
candidates, the policy will be to vote against those in 
office, locally and nationally, as the only means of ex- 
pressing discontent. This tactic, of course, also has the 
practical value of preventing the accumulation of seniority 
and therefore vital committee control in Congress. 
Organizationally, the most important leadership in the 
struggles of the Southern Negro today is the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
which operates through a mass membership in 700 
branches below the Mason-Dixon line (together with an 


additional 800 branches elsewhere). The morale and 
militancy of local Negro leadership is such that spop. 
taneous forms of dynamic action are developed and 
pressure is for the most vigorous challenging of the 
Jim Crow system. This militancy is the product of g 
decade of victories nurtured and sustained by NAACP 
legal successes. 

An aspect of these developments that has ominous 
implications is that, by and large, the Negro has so far 
fought this battle alone. Now it is no longer a matter 
of filing a “friend of the court brief” in some NAACP 
legal case or passing a resolution at a convention or 
voting a small contribution to help some “downtrodden 
colored people.” In the South, practically all the re. 
spectable pillars of society—the Governors, the doctors 
and the lawyers, the editors and the religious leaders— 
have either joined with the White Citizens’ Councils and 
announced their defiance of the law or, more quietly, have 
provided the respectable cover for those who engage in 
open violence. With very rare and isolated exceptions, 
white institutions and individuals have not come forward 
to join in the fight—even though now the Negro who 
demands his rights is acting within the law and the whites 
who insist on segregation have declared themselves outside 
the law. Where are the responsible and moral white 
people? 

This unfortunate condition is characterized by Adlai 
Stevenson’s proposal that the most conflict-ridden and 
violent issue in our national life be kept out of the 
political campaign; his feeble subsequent attempts to 
explain away his position have done nothing to help. What 
is vitally needed now in those Southern states where the 
segregation conflict rages is to create an atmosphere for 
a public dialogue between the white and colored com 
munities. to permit the voices of the Negro community 
to be heard, to openly debate the issue and hear the 
Negro’s point of view. 

White people will no longer be deciding all the ques 
tions. Southern Negroes now insist that they, too, have 
a right in determining their status in the communities 
in which they live and work. Let those who aspire to 
political power and statesmanship make clear that the 
law must be observed and help to create a condition 
where all may be heard and issues may be freely argued 
without fear and violence. 

The emergence of a new body of constitutional law and 
the militancy of the Southern Negro now pose the race 
question in a new way and end an era. In retrospect 
white Southerners may one day look on the Supreme 
Court’s anti-segregation decision as the beginning of thei! 
own liberation, the dawn of the day when they may # 
last put down the burden which comes with constat 
tension over an unresolved moral issue and social co! 
flict. It will then be remembered that it was the Negt 
who fought so well with so little to free the South—an 
perhaps all America—from its own evil. 
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me a letter in his own clear 
script, in which he quoted something 
Henry Ford once said: “I never yet 
knew a man who set out with no 
goal but making money to ever make 
any, or to be a success by any stand- 
ard whatever. I first got my start by 
building an automobile because that 
was what I wanted to do most. Then, 
when cars cost a fortune, I wanted 
to build a car everybody could own. 
I was never once thinking of making 
money, but after I achieved those 
two goals I couldn’t keep money 
away. I happened to be a pretty good 
businessman, but my goal was never 
merely making money.” After this 
quotation from the creator of the 
Model T, Louis continued: “For my 
money, there is nothing so contempti- 
ble as the average greedy, quick-rich 
American.” 


i. FALL. Louis Bromfield wrote 


Monday morning’s paper brought 
the news that Louis Bromfield had 
died on Sunday afternoon. I was not 
entirely unprepared for this tragic 
event. The master of Malabar Farm 
had promised me an article for THE 
New LEADER, and it had not come. 
For several weeks, I had not heard 
from him. And then this announce- 
ment—with the heartless biography 
which had been dug out of some 
newspaper morgue. 

My first reaction was inevitable. 
This man, so vital, so useful. died 
at 59. He should have had twenty 
more years of rich and productive 
living. His influence both in practical 
affairs and in the area of public and 
Private ideals was growing every 
day. With just a few added years, he 
might have accomplished more than 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Louis Bromfield and 
His White Room 


even his most devoted admirers fore- 
saw. And now he was gone. 

As I sit here and think of Louis 
Bromfield’s life, I can’t rid myself 
of the notion that it has a special 
significance for success-crazy Amer- 
ica. He was enormously vital and was 
driven by his inner energy to try 
one profession after another. Every- 
thing he tried he did well. As in the 
case of Henry Ford, the money came 
rolling in. Practically every one of 
his newspaper biographies included 
the fact that, on the basis of a one- 
paragraph preview of Mrs. Parking- 
ton, Louis was handed a check for 
$60,000 by a Hollywood movie stu- 
dio. That proved the man’s greatness. 
Money on the line—there was no 
arguing with that. 

From ’way back. however, Louis 
had worked toward more satisfactory 
rewards. He had a great love for 
people, for animals, for the whole 
gaudy show of existence. Because he 
was successful. he was able to help 
thousands of others find the way to- 
ward success. There are today count- 
less men and women in Australia, in 
Brazil, in India—everywhere— who 
are producing more and living better 
because Louis Bromfield 
their lives. The thousands of people 
who came to Malabar Farm every 
year did not come just to learn bet- 
ter farming. What they were really 
after—perhaps unconsciously — was 
some hint as to how life could be 
lived so that it would have meaning. 

All of this man’s drives went deep. 
When he talked of soil erosion, he 
was not thinking merely of making 
more money out of the land. He was 
thinking of the land as the basis of 


touched 


our country, as the heritage from 
our ancestors and the only solid 
basis for the lives of our descend- 
ants. And he had much the same feel- 
ing toward politics, toward the Con- 
stitution, toward the texture of our 
living. There, too, horrible erosion 
results from laziness, stupidity, slop- 
piness. One would think that this 
man had a right to consider his life 
an eminently useful and satisfactory 
one. He did harm to none and good 
to many. He served well both his 
country and the world. 


But always he was seeking some- 
thing which he had not found. And 
he was seeking it not just for him- 
self, but for all of us. What we need- 
ed, he perceived, was “a marriage of 
the two elements, that the material 
and mechanical advances should 
serve, not to enslave man’s mind and 
spirit in a wallow of mediocrity and 
time-saving, but rather to free his 
mind and spirit and foster their 
growth and enrichment.” It seemed 
to him that this problem had not 
been solved either in “the utterly 
graceless and materialist world of 
the Communists or the bustling, prac- 
tical. material world of American 
capitalism.” 

In his last book, From My Experi- 
ence, Louis describes the White 
Room in the Great House at Malabar 
do Brasil. He loved it more than anv 
room he had ever known. It was sim- 
ple. There was nothing to distract the 
mind or the eye. In it a man could 
read, think, write. And there this 
man who had traveled so far over the 
world stood up to the ultimate mys- 
teries of life. 

He spoke of religion, of St. Fran- 
cis and St. Augustine. Then, inevi- 
tably, he came to Albert Schweitzer. 
In the life of Schweitzer he found a 
solution for his problem. In a beau- 
tiful passage written by the doctor- 
musician-philosopher he discovered 
a phrase which served as his long- 
sought key. The phrase was “rever- 
ence for life.” And in the elucida- 
tion of these penetrating words he 
ended his book and gave us our last 
glimpse of him in his White Room. 





Russia in Flux 


A succession of fits and starts has marked the evolution 
of Soviet Russia in the three brief years since Stalin’s 
death. Just as the West begins resigning itself to the 
legitimacy and stability of the new regime, new thunder- 
bolts issue from Moscow, revealing anew the deep fissures 
in the system built by Stalin. None of these has had quite 
the impact of the savage repudiation of Stalin unleashed 
by his heirs at the 20th Communist Party Congress. Apart 


from the attack on the dead dictator’s life and works, the 
last two months have witnessed event after event which 
would have seemed inconceivable in 1953: the apologies 
and pensions extended by the regime to the families of 
Jewish writers purged in the 1950s; the reappearance in 
the Soviet press of the long-vanished historian Petrovsky, 
writing to praise Lenin’s tolerant treatment of | the 
Workers’ Opposition; the reappearance in Moscow of 
Bubnov, a member of the 1917 Central Committee; the 
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CAN KHRUSHCHEV SURVIVE? 


ZuRICcH 
HE MEMBERS of the Moscow 
Presidium, who once vied with 
one another in cringing adulation of 
Joseph Stalin, now compete for the 
honor of heaping the most mud on 
the dead lion’s grave. They explain 
that the hymns they sang to him in 
his lifetime were sung with NKVD 
men at their backs, ready to shoot. 
There is no such alibi for the Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers of the 
West, who have now been told that 
everything they have been saying 
for a quarter of a century was dic- 
tated by one of the worst monsters 
in history. Will they go on serving 
Khrushchev as they served Stalin? 
No doubt they will, explaining that, 
since Khrushchev has confessed Sta- 
lin’s sins (though not his own), ev- 
erything is now different. 

Is it really? Do the unpublished 
charges Khrushchev made against 
Stalin at the secret session of the 
20th Party Congress reflect a genu- 
ine change of heart, as the Yugoslav 
press eagerly claims and as many 
friends of peace eagerly 
hope? Or is something quite differ- 
ent now in progress? There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the “de- 
bunking” of Stalin is the focal point 
of a great upheaval throughout the 
Soviet Union, both in high Party cir- 
cles and among the masses. But in 


sincere 


By Franz Borkenau 


the USSR such dramatic develop- 
ments rarely mean what they seem 
to mean, and icy dispassion is re- 
quired in analyzing them. 

We do not need Nikita Khrush- 
chev to teach us that Stalin killed 
millions and shattered the lives of 
tens of millions. Nor do we need the 
Soviet Presidium to learn that Stalin 
committed many grievous mistakes 
both at home and abroad. But we 
should utilize all our past knowledge 
in assessing the present “disclo- 
sures.” The first fact which strikes 
the experienced student of Soviet af- 
fairs is that many of Khrushchev’s 
anti-Stalin charges, as reported in 
the Western press, are demonstrably 
untrue. 

Did Stalin attempt to direct the 
conduct of World War II from a 
globe because he was unable to read 
an ordinary map? Stalin was for 
several years chief political commis- 
sar on one of the hottest southern 
fronts in the Civil War. Did he re- 
main completely ignorant of map- 
reading after this experience? 

Did Stalin really trust Hitler so 
much that he at first ordered Soviet 
troops not to answer German fire? 
Only ten weeks before, he had rec- 
ognized, on the very day of the Bel- 
grade uprising, the new anti-German 
Government of Yugoslavia. True, he 
later retracted that recognition—pre- 


cisely out of fear of an imminent 
German attack, of which, Khrush- 
chev now pretends, he was complete- 
ly unaware. 

In 1936, so the story runs, Stalin 
and Zhdanov decided on the Great 
Purges. Really? Zhdanov at the time 
was the youngest candidate (not 
full) member of the Politburo, and 
in the later purges Malenkov played 
a larger role. But Malenkov is alive 
and Zhdanov is dead, so guilt is 
shifted to Zhdanov. 

Some of the stories now being 
dramatically disclosed are true, of 
course. But Stalin, too, made sure 





MIKOYAN: WHO KILLED KOSSIOR! 
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posthumous rehabilitation of Party chieftains Voznesen- 
sky, Kossior, Antonov-Ovseyenko, Chubar and Rudzutak, 
and of Army leaders Tukhachevsky and Gamarnik. 

Thus far, Soviet evolution has been restricted primarily, 
though not exclusively, to intra-Party relations. But even 
in this sphere the drastic nature of the changes raises 
huge questions concerning the motives of the Soviet 
ruling clique. Obviously, vast forces are at work to produce 
these changes. In past issues, we have brought you analy- 


ses of these forces by David J. Dallin, Peter Meyer, Boris 
I. Nicolaevsky and Tom Whitney. Now we present, on the 
pages that follow, discussions of two aspects of the present 
struggle by Franz Borkenau and Boris I. Nicolaevsky, and, 
on page 20, an overall appraisal by William Henry Cham- 
berlin. Dr. Borkenau, author of European Communism, 
has had an unusual record in forecasting post-Stalin 
developments. Mr. Nicolaevsky, formerly of the Marx- 
Engels Institute in Moscow, is a regular contributor. 





all his slanders of his enemies con- 
tained some measure of fact. The 
new anti-Stalin charges are a con- 
coction of falsities and true facts, 
precisely on the Stalin model. So 
much for the Soviet “change of 
heart.” 

In the past, such concoctions have 
served only one function: the anni- 
hilation of some intra-Party adver- 
sary. The same is true today. judging 
by the furious conflicts Stalin’s deni- 
gration is obviously rousing within 
the USSR. Murder is again stalking 
the Party offices of the USSR. (How 
strange. incidentally, that the very 
healthy Polish Party Secretary Bierut 
went to his deathbed almost immedi- 
ately after hearing Khrushchev’s 
speech at the 20th Congress! ) 

Who. in the last analysis. is be- 
hind the furious anti-Stalin cam- 
paign, which, if pushed further. will 
threaten many leading heads? Not 
Khrushchev—that much is clear. Of 
all the present members of the Pre- 
sidium, he was the closest to Stalin 
in the days of the notorious “doc- 
tors’ plot”; note that the group of 
oficers who were supposedly the in- 
tended victims of the plot—Marshals 
Konev and Vasilyevsky in the first 
Place—have since enjoyed Khrush- 
chev’s support and reciprocated in 
tun. If Khrushchev 
torch into the dry. inflammable wood 
of the Stalin heritage, it is to ob- 
scure his own responsibility behind 


now hurls a 


the fires of a general conflagration. 
Ever since Stalin’s death, his stand- 
ing had had its marked ups and 
downs, which Soviet experts noted 
in puzzled surprise. Where Khrush- 
chev stood was easy to see. He had 
demoted Malenkov in February 
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KHRUSHCHEV: DELEGATES KNEW 


1955; Stalin’s birthday in December 
was the first suitable occasion on 
which he could demonstrate his own 
personal devotion to the old master. 
And, lo and behold, the Soviet press, 
which had marked Stalin’s previous 
birth and death anniversaries with 
awkward words or near silence, now 
broke out in impressive and univer- 
sal praise of the dead dictator. 

On the first day of the Party Con- 
gress, Khrushchev mounted the ros- 
trum and condemned in_ general 
terms, as he had before, the “cult of 
personality”; meanwhile, both be- 
fore and during the Congress, he was 
manipulating everything so that the 
elections to the Central Committee 
and changes in the police brought 
him a substantial organizational vic- 
tory. Amid this triumphal march, 
and amid his own condemnations of 
the personality cult, he did not once 
speak of Stalin. What happened be- 
tween Stalin’s birthday anniversary, 





December 21, and Khrushchev’s 
opening speech at the Congress. Feb- 
ruary 14? [For a partial answer, 
see Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s article, 
page 10.—Epb.] Far more interesting, 


what Khrush- 


chev’s public speech on February 14 


happened — between 
and his secret speech on February 
24? 

Between the last two dates. there 
was a tremendous event, the signifi- 
cance of which was hardly under- 
stood in the West: 
speech by Anastas Mikoyan. Instead 


namely, the 


of indulging in anonymous rejections 
of the past, Mikoyan got up and 
called Stalin the culprit by name. 
This was only the beginning. He 
then named two victims, Antonov- 
Ovsevenko, a close collaborator of 
Trotsky in 1917, and Kossior, boss 
of the Ukraine from 1930 to 1937. 
Mikoyan spoke directly of the crime 
of having exterminated Kossior and 
all his friends. Who exterminated 
those friends? The entire Congress 
knew. It was Nikita Khrushchev. 
who. a few months after Kossior’s 
arrest, was sent by Stalin to exter- 
minate Kossior’s supporters. In so 
doing, Khrushchev built up the 
Ukrainian team which to this day 
provides him with political mame- 
lukes, and created a_ personal 
stronghold in the Ukraine which has 
enabled him, under Stalin and _ aft- 
erward, to weather all crises. 

Thus, in the Kremlin, in the pres- 
ence of more than 1,200 delegates 
and of the entire higher Party and 
state bureaucracy, Mikoyan charged 
Khrushchev with having built his 
personal power on mass murders 
concocted by Stalin and himself. In 
effect, Mikoyan called Khrushchev 





a murderer to his face. No wonder 
it took the Soviet press two days to 
publish the speech, in obviously gar- 
bled form. 

Khrushchev was shaken. He un- 
derstood that the most brilliant or- 
ganizational successes were insufb- 
cient and that his reconstruction of 
the police was still not far enough 
advanced to ward off such a blow. 
Mikoyan, whose speech also made 
it amply clear that he did not ac- 
cept Khrushchev’s ideas on_ the 
imminent collapse of the West. spoke 
for a substantial current of thought 
which advises caution both at home 
and abroad. Broadly, Mikoyan con- 
tinued to hold the same views as 
Malenkov, who is also far from be- 
ing broken. On the other side was 
Molotov, also obviously in conflict 
with Khrushchev. Khrushchev could 
not eliminate him either, because of 
the sympathies he enjoys in certain 
Army circles. There may have been 
still other focuses of resistance, not 
yet apparent to us. In any case, 
Khrushchev could not strike as Sta- 
lin used to do, as he himself did 
within the scope of his own limited 
assignments under Stalin. 

Thus, Khrushchev decided that 
there was only one way to counter 
the onslaught of his enemies. He 
must head his adversaries off. He 
must put himself at the head of the 
anti-Stalin movement and do so in 
such a way as to hold a sword of 
Damocles over all heads (for who 
in the 
guilty” to some share in 


Kremlin can plead “not 
Stalin’s 
crimes?). This was a counsel of 
despair, for Khrushchev’s _ secret 
speech has alienated him from his 
old Stalinist friends, who until the 
end of 1955 at least regarded him 
as the defender of their hero and as 
their own champion. Did not 
Kaganovich, at the Congress itself. 
cautiously their _ protests 
against overdoing anti-Stalinism? 
Khrushchev can hardly have anti- 
cipated the revolt in Tiflis, where 
furious youths, no doubt instigated 
by local magnates who felt threat- 


ened by an anti-Stalin purge, tore 


voice 


his and Bulganin’s pictures from the 
walls and shouted “hail to Stalin!” 
He can hardly have expected that the 
Tiflis press and radio would openly 
rebel against anti-Stalinism and 
praise Stalin highly for all the world 
to see. Khrushchev is now obviously 
caught in a pincers. On the one 
hand is a right-wing opposition led 
by Mikoyan, which genuinely seeks 
to break one-man rule and _intra- 
Party terrorism. On the other hand, 
old Stalinists openly revolt against 


their old comrade, Khrushchev, now 
a traitor to their cause. 

Will Khrushchev survive? That js 
unpredictable. One can only say how, 
if at all, he can survive: by destroy. 
ing his intra-Party enemies. The or. 
ganizational supremacy of Khrush. 
chev has begun under ominous aus. 
pices, and at present only one thing 
seems certain: Khrushchev’s survival 
is a question of who will succeed in 
—to use Stalin’s favorite expression 
—‘physically liquidating” whom. 


A MAJOR TRIUMPH 
FOR ZHUKOV 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE Soviet UNION today is wit- 
} mah political changes of tre- 
mendous importance. It has, quite 
probably, embarked on a major new 
era in its history. 

Official Soviet press accounts made 
it clear that the 20th Communist Par- 
ty Congress had been marked by a 
brutal and successful attack on Sta- 
lin, and on the structure he created 
in the Party. This liquidation of the 
Stalinist heritage had, it was also 
clear, been virtually decided in ad- 
vance. What official accounts left in 
doubt were the lengths to which 
this liquidation would go, and the 
forms and tempo it would take. 

The latest reports emerging from 
Moscow through various channels 
show unmistakably that this liquida- 
tion of the Stalin legacy is proceed- 
ing so rapidly and, as regards intra- 
Party relations, is being carried out 
so thoroughly that it must be com- 
pared to a mighty avalanche. Where 
will it stop? 

As yet, these changes have not 
been reflected in the major policies 
of the Soviet regime. The post-Con- 
gress decrees on collective farms in- 
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ZHUKOV: SPOKE TO CONFERENCE 


dicate the regime’s desire to retail 
the main lines of its old farm policy. 
Nor has there been any sign of 
changes in foreign policy thus fat. 
But it definitely cannot be said that 
there will be no such changes: The 
break with all the ideological prem 
ises on which the Party’s work was 
based has been too decisive, and the 
changes in the very foundations of 
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intra-Party relations have been too 
far-reaching, for major Party poli- 
cies to remain unchanged for any 
prolonged period. 

In my last article [““The 20th Con- 
gress and Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
NL, March 19], I said that a decisive 
influence on the behavior of the 
Soviet ruling clique was its desire to 
create a sort of “united front” within 
the Party for the sake of pursuing 
an active foreign policy. But this 
is only a partial explanation. Stalin 
also created such “united fronts.” 
with the help of the Great Purges of 
1937-38 and the 
purge, early in 1953, which was 
aborted by his death. The attempts 
in the last months of 1955 and in 
January 1956 to restore the Stalin 
cult show that certain elements in 
the Soviet ruling group sought to 
create the foreign-policy “united 
front” by the use of Stalin’s meth- 
ods. What compelled them to aban- 
don this attempt? What forces made 


projected new 


it necessary in February to under- 
take a decisive liquidation of the 
Stalin legacy, discrediting Stalin in 
such a manner that any return to 
high-handed Stalinist 
intra-Party rule is 
impossible ? 


methods of 


psychologically 


The newspaper reports on Khrush- 
chev’s speech at the closed session 
of the Congress are somewhat un- 
clear and contradictory. Much of 
their information is unquestionably 
second- or third-hand and not com- 
pletely accurate. But the stream of 
reports from various sources sug- 
gests that the essential story they 
tell is correct. Malenkov’s remarks 
in England remove any doubt. The 
articles by non-Soviet Communists, 
especially those by East German Par- 
ty boss Walter Ulbricht, are a relia- 
ble means of determining what 
Khrushchev said: Those portions of 
Western press accounts which cc- 
incide with the accounts of foreign 
Communists can be considered accu- 
rate, 

The most important of Khrush- 
chev’s statements were his admis- 
sions of the falsity of two key Stalin 
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myths: (1) the charges on which 
Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky and 
his associates were condemned to 
death and thousands of the best 
officers of the Red Army were wiped 
out, and (2) the legend that Stalin 
was a brilliant strategist and states- 
man who won the war against Hitler 
virtually single-handed. 

Stalin, it now develops, was a 
criminal who destroyed the flower of 
the Red Army and basely slandered 
the people whom he murdered. He 
was a shallow, vain man who knew 


nothing of military matters but arro- 


BULGANIN: NOWHERE TO BE SEEN 


gated to himself the glory of those 
who, despite all his blunders and 
crimes, managed to rescue the USSR 
from the blind alley into which he 
had led it. 

These two points, however. do not 
exhaust the accusations which 
Khrushchev, by implication at the 
very least, leveled at Stalin. If the 
charges against Tukhachevsky were 
false, then the charges against other 
victims of the purges must also have 
been false—above all, those who 
were condemned in the three main 
trials in 1936-38. Nor can all this be 
confined to intra-Party purges. In the 
light of Khrushchev’s revelations, all 
of Stalin’s actions must be reviewed 
—as well as the actions of his “com- 
were 


rades-in-arms,” who accom- 





plices in his crimes. The entire sys- 
tem which permits such criminals to 
set up an unlimited despotism over 
a nation of 200 million must be con- 
demned as_ intolerable in human 
society. 

What induced Khrushchev to make 
such disclosures? He must have fore- 
seen their shattering effect abroad, 
as well as further difficulties for the 
regime at home. His closest col- 
leagues in the Presidium must also 
have realized this. Why, then, did 
they nevertheless feel compelled to 
discredit Stalin in this manner? 

The answer must be sought in the 
struggle that raged within the Party 
on the eve of the Congress. Careful 
study of the Soviet press discloses 
several extremely interesting facts. 

As I have said, the last months of 
1955 and January 1956 were marked 
by attempts in the Communist press 
to restore the Stalin cult, which had 
suffered severe blows while Malen- 
kov was in power. One of the most 
glaring of these attempts was the 
popularization of the term “party of 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin.” Pravda 
used this term for the last time on 
January 23. It was used in an arti- 
the Ukrainian Communist 
where Ukrainian 


cle on 
Party 
Party Secretary Kirichenko employed 
it to conclude his report. Kirichenko, 
a member of the All-Union Party 
Presidium, is one of Khrushchev’s 


Congress, 


most devoted adherents. In other 
words: In mid-January, when Kiri- 
chenko flew from Moscow to Kiev 
for the Ukrainian Party Congress, 
Khrushchev still favored gloritica- 
tion of Stalin. 

But after January 23 this term 
disappeared forever from the col- 
umns of Pravda, and soon afterward 
Stalin’s name disappeared altogether. 
January 23 was, then, a_ turning 
point. About this time, some event 
occurred which ended the attempts 
to glorify Stalin in the Moscow 
press. (Such attempts continued for 
some time in the provincial press.) 
What could this event have been? 

Much remains unclear, but one 
set of facts should be noted. In Mos- 
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cow on or about January 23 was 
held the Party conference of the 
Moscow Military District. The main 
issue at the conference was “the 
state of Party-political work and the 
tasks of the political organs and 
Party organizations’ in the Army. 
The rapporteur on this issue was 
Marshal Kirill Moskalenko, 


mander of the Moscow Military Dis- 


com- 


trict. Pravda published an item of 
several lines on this conference. It 
reported that Defense Minister Zhu- 
kov had spoken, stressed that he had 
been “warmly received by those pres- 
ent,” but said nothing about the con- 
tent of the speech. 

A much more detailed report ap- 
peared in Red Star, daily newspapei 
of the Defense Ministry. Here we 
learn that the entire activity of the 
Ministry’s Political 


was subjected to criticism at the con- 


Administration 


ference. Despite restrained language. 
the critical speeches by several speak- 
ers are most striking. Zhukov’s own 
speech was quite restrained, but nev- 
ertheless quite definite. He. too, criti- 
cized the activity of the Political Ad- 
ministration, whose chief, Colonel- 
General Zheltov. and his assistant 
were present. 

After reading the report of this 
conference and of Zhukov’s speech, 
one must conclude that the Defense 
Minister dealt a well-prepared blow 
to the Political Administration of his 
Ministry because that administration 
was pursuing a political line which 
he opposed. One cannot help match- 
ing this with the results of the elec- 
tions to the Party Central Commit- 
tee at the 20th Congress: Not one of 
the leading operatives of the Politi- 
cal Administration was elected either 
a member or a candidate of the Cen- 
tral Committee. This event, unparal- 
leled in Soviet history, testifies to the 
complete victory scored by Zhukov. 

Zheltov and the entire staff of the 
Political Administration were se- 
lected by Bulganin when he was De- 
fense Minister. They remained in the 
Ministry to watch over Zhukov after 
Bulganin became Premier. Zhukov’s 
speech at the January conference 
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marked the crushing of this group: 
Zheltov and his closest aides will 
surely be replaced soon. Zhukov is 
fast becoming, if he has not already 
become, unchallenged master of the 
Defense Ministry. 

This struggle continued the old 
fight between Bulganin and Zhu- 
kov. which started 15 years ago. In 
the winter of 1941-42, Stalin en- 
trusted Zhukov with the defense of 
Moscow. but appointed Bulganin po- 
litical observer to watch him. From 
the start. Zhukov disliked the cun- 
ning. two-faced Bulganin and friction 
arose between them. Stalin needed 
Zhukov at that time and had to vield 
to his wishes. Bulganin was removed 
—but did not forget his defeat. In 
the fall of 1944, he became a mem- 
ber of the State Defense Committee 
and Stalin’s closest adviser on politi- 
cal and police matters in the Army. 
Soon he was able to take his revenge 
on Zhukov. In May or June 1946, 
Zhukov was removed from the De- 
fense Ministry and sent into virtua! 
exile—first in Odessa, then in Sverd- 
lovsk. Now Zhukov has evened the 
score. His election as a candidate 
member of the Party Presidium un- 
derscores the extent of his triumph. 

Some of the confusing aspects of 
Bulganin’s behavior just before and 
during the 20th Congress may be 
related to this struggle. The foreign 
press noted Bulganin’s disappearance 
from the limelight for several weeks 
before the Congress. Perhaps Bulga- 
nin’s absence from all sorts of meet- 
ings and receptions at that time was 
connected with Zhukov’s struggle 
against him. The beginning of Bulga- 
nin’s temporary disappearance co- 
incides roughly with Zhukov’s speech 
at the conference of the Moscow Mil- 
itary District. 

It should also be added that at 
the 20th Congress Bulganin was by 
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no means as important as he had 
been in preceding months. His re. 
port did not touch on any major 
policy matters, and he confined his 
role to that of an economic special. 
ist. Could this have been a kind of 
protest against the new course? 

Zhukov’s victory now gives him 
control of all Party-political and 
Party-police work in the Defense 
Ministry—work which has _hereto- 
fore been in the hands of the Party- 
political apparatus selected by Bul- 
ganin and traditionally anti-Zhukoy, 

How far that apparatus went can 
be judged by the history of World 
War II recently published by the 
Institute of History of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, prepared }y 
scholars who had risen under the 
aegis of the Bulganinist Political Ad- 
ministration. I am_ referring to 
Essays on the History of the Great 
Patriotic War of 1941-45, which was 
officially sent to press on September 
20, 1955. seven months after Zhukoy 
became Defense Minister. 

These essays are saturated with 
the old anti-Zhukov sentiment which 
Bulganin cultivated in the Ministry. 
Stalin’s wartime role is exalted, al- 
most more than while he was alive: 
at every opportunity, the authors 
stress his “military wisdom, unbend- 
ing will and courage.” Zhukov’s role. 
on the other hand, is systematically 
minimized; there is no mention, for 
example, of his part in organizing 
the defense of Leningrad and Sta- 
lingrad, to which Zhukov himself 
saw fit to refer in his conversation 
a year ago with William Randolph 
Hearst Jr. Now, of course, this sort 
of thing will cease. 

The aspects of the situation that 
I have dealt with here cannot. of 
course, explain completely the com- 
plex struggle which preceded the 
regime’s sharp reversal of policy and 
Khrushchev’s dramatic speech. Zhu- 
kov’s struggle against Bulganin is 
only one episode in the vast and 
complicated struggle for power now 
in progress. But it is an important 
episode, vital to an understanding of 
the struggle as a whole. 
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Behind the Primary Upset in Minnesota 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 
stes Kefauver’s rout of Adlai 
Stevenson in the Minnesota pri- 

mary came as a shock despite grow- 
ing evidence during the campaign of 
the Kefauver groundswell. Few ob- 
servers expected Stevenson to lose 
the popular vote; no one anticipated 
that he would trail his Tennessee 
rival by some 60,000 votes. Even 
ardent Stevenson backers were quick 
to admit afterward that their hero 
may well have suffered a mortal blow. 

The first reaction of some Steven- 
son people was to charge a Republi- 
can “raid” on the Democratic pri- 
mary. In Minnesota, unlike other 
states, there is no pre-election party 
registration; an elector merely asks 
for the ballot of his choice. But it 
is easy to exaggerate any Republican 
cross-over. Undoubtedly, some smart- 
aleck Republicans did vote in the 
Democratic race in an effort to sow 
confusion in the enemy ranks; yet, 
they could hardly have been a ma- 
jor factor in the overwhelming Ke- 
fauver majority. Once Eisenhower 
decided to run again, 
Republicans conducted an energetic 
get-out-the-vote campaign among 
their people; their total vote of 200.- 
000 compares favorably with the 
300.000 they racked up in 1952, 
when Stassen and Eisenhower were 
fighting it out. 

The most significant election fig- 
ure is the 445,000 voters who cast 
Democratic ballots. It is difficult to 
compare it with 1952, when Hubert 
Humphrey ran unopposed as a fa- 


Minnesota 


Vorite son. but no realistic politician 
can ignore the fact that the 1956 
Democratic primary vote is almost 
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75 per cent of Stevenson’s final 1952 
total. In district after district—in- 
cluding such Republican strongholds 
as southern Minnesota—the Demo- 
crats outpolled the Republicans by 
overwhelming majorities. The Min- 
nesota election spells disaster for the 
normal GOP majority on the farms. 

Senator Humphrey and Governor 
Orville Freeman, who backed Ste- 
venson vigorously, have suffered a 
serious defeat—though its 
tude is still uncertain. Their names 
headed the Stevenson list of dele- 


magni- 


gates; in effect, the Kefauver voter 
passed them by. However, their per- 
sonal defeat is minimized somewhat 
by a general realization that Steven- 
son’s defeat resulted from his failure 
to campaign effectively. As usual, 
Stevenson presented a calm, urbane 
approach to the issues: he rarely 


described a situation in stark blacks 
and whites. One of his supporters 





KEFAUVER: OLD-STYLE CAMPAIGNER 


complained that he was “too honest” 
with the voters; if the issue was 
clouded, he dwelt at length on the 
grays. It was not the kind of cam- 
paign which wins elections. 

On the other hand, Kefauver con- 
ducted a roaring, stomping whistle- 
stop campaign, punctuated with 
hand-shaking, name-recalling tactics 
in the traditional manner. At times, 
he indulged in an almost irresponsi- 
ble demagoguery; he came out for 
100-per-cent parity supports for 
farmers without suggesting that such 
a move must carry with it the strict- 
est kind of regimentation. He prom- 
ised something for everyone. 

If the reaction to Minnesota’s po- 
litical “professionals” is indicative of 
a national trend, Kefauver may not 
have won even though Stevenson lost. 
resentment 


There is considerable 


about Kefauver’s “underdog” cam- 
paign; from the very beginning. he 
stressed that Stevenson had official 
party backing. Kefauver’s support- 
ers, many of them dissident oppo- 
nents of the Humphrey-Freeman re- 
gime, went much further; they ban- 
died about loose charges of “dicta- 
torship” and “machine control” in 
their plea for votes. Yet. they knew 
that the 
choice; 


party leaders had _ little 


Minnesota’s primary law 
makes party endorsement a virtual 
must if the recognized leaders are to 
retain control of the convention dele- 
gation. Humphrey and Freeman en- 
dorsed Stevenson because he was 
their honest choice for President; 
they also acted out of political ne- 
cessity to keep control of the party. 
As it turned out, they may not even 
get to Chicago as delegates. 
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Fund to Film St. Louis's 
Success with Integration 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louts 

HE Funp for the Republic has 
Doane money for production 
of a 30-minute film on the integra- 
tion of the St. Louis public schools. 
Integration here was begun without 
delay when the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down its deci- 
sion. The implementation was grad- 
ual, in accordance with a carefully- 
plan. 


schools and colleges came first. in 


worked-out Certain special 
September 1954. The following Jan- 
uary. segregation was eliminated in 
high schools. Last September. with 
integration of the — elementary 
schools. the process was complete. 

A film review of St. Louis’s experi- 
ence may be helpful elsewhere. not 
only because integration of schools 
was skilfully handled but also be- 
cause the city is rather close to the 
South, geographically and in its cul- 
tural patterns. A great many citizens. 
including some of the leading ele- 
ments in terms of wealth and social 
position, are of Southern origin. By 
the 1950 census, the population was 
702,348 whites and 154,448 Negroes. 
This means that the percentage of 
Negro citizens is something like 18 
per cent, a figure which, while not 
comparable to percentages in the 
larger Southern cities, is certainly 
sufficient to indicate that St. Louis 
had more than a token problem of 
integration. 

Another point of similarity is that, 
until very recently, St. Louis had dis- 
criminatory practices that were com- 
parable with those of the South. The 
situation of St. Louis Negroes is still 
far from ideal in this respect, but in 
the last five years significant changes 
have taken place on a number of 
fronts. Principal hotels quietly be- 
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gan accepting Negro guests at con- 
ventions. A few downtown restau- 
rants, notably those operated by de- 
partment stores, opened their doors 
to Negroes. Major first-run theaters 
ended segregation. The St. Louis 
Public Service Co.. which operates 
the transit started hiring 
without regard to race and now has 


180 Negro bus drivers. All these 


system. 


things happened without fanfare. 
Strangely enough, the improve- 
ment in status of St. Louis Negroes 
was expedited by public reaction to 
racial incidents that occurred in 1949 
in connection with use of the city’s 
swimming pools. The Director of 
Public Welfare ordered an end to 
segregation. At the pool in Fair- 
grounds Park, a Negro man and a 
white youth were stabbed, and at 
least 10 other persons were injured 
in a series of disturbances. Some 
400 policemen and detectives were 
called out to restore order. The 
Mayor immediately restored the seg- 
regation policy and set up a Coun- 
cil on Human Relations to promote 
interracial Three 
swimming pools, including the one 
in Fairgrounds Park, were closed for 


understanding. 


the summer. 

The new Council on Human Rela- 
tions called in George Schermer, di- 
rector of the Detroit Mayor’s Inter- 
racial Committee, to make an investi- 
gation. Schermer’s report said the 
immediate blame for the trouble 
could be placed on a loosely organ- 
ized gang of boys and young men 
who had been in the center of several 
affrays in which Negroes were bru- 
tally attacked. The ultimate responsi- 
bility, he made it clear, would have 
to be shared by many persons—pub- 
lic officials, and civic, religious, busi- 


ness and labor leaders—and by Mis. 
souri’s system of segregated schools, 

In the following year, United 
States District Judge Rubey \. 
Hulen ruled unequivocally that the 
city had no right to deny use of tax. 
supported swimming pools to Ne. 
groes. Under the Fourteenth Amend. 
ment, the judge held, the use of any 
such facility had to be on a basis of 
racial equality. The pools were ac- 
cordingly opened to all, but on a sys. 
tem of segregation by sex, with boys 
swimming one day and girls the 
next. There was some disorder, but 
police. prepared this time. kept it in 
hand. 

Against this background. the St. 
Louis Board of Education prepared 
itself to move swiftly and smoothly 
when the expected Supreme Court 
mandate on school segregation came 
down. Superintendent of Instruction 
Philip J. Hickey. who has been wide- 
ly praised for the firm leadership he 
provided in the situation. says a ma- 
jor reason for success was the board's 
decisive and unanimous action in 
laying down a definite plan and then 
following it. People were informed 
of what was going to happen and 
were told when it would happen. 
The decision to get on with the job 
had the support of the press. the 
politicians and responsible citizens. 
There was never any question here 
that the law would be obeyed. 

Of course, there were murmurs of 
dissent. Many St. Louisans share the 
Southern viewpoint and regard mix- 
ing of the races in the schools as the 
opposite of progress. Some of them 
—it would be difficult to say how 
many—moved to the suburbs, where 
few Negroes live. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the transition was with- 
out serious incident. At Beaumont 
High School, in March 1955, there 
was trouble. Rocks were thrown, 
knives were displayed, and_ there 
were fights. Hickey went out and 
addressed a student assembly. The 
basketball coach talked, too. Stu- 
dents gave them generous applause. 
and things quieted down. 


The Fund for the Republic film. a 
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documentary, will be called A City 
Decides. Mayo Simon’s shooting 
script accents the positive side in a 
strongly inspirational way but does 
not gloss over the difficulties. The 


Fairgrounds Park and the Beaumont 
High School troubles are covered. 
The film will be directed by Charles 
Guggenheim, with Martin Quigley as 
production supervisor and Victor 


West's Influence Felt 


DALLAS 
OME six months ago, Negro and 
S white children sat down side by 
side in Texas public schools for the 
first time. It was not a statewide de- 
velopment, nor has it set a pattern 
which is likely to spread rapidly in 
the foreseeable future. Nevertheless, 
these have been an_ historic six 
months here. 

For the first time, the issue of 
public-school segregation was carried 
into the supreme court of a Southern 
state. And desegregationists won a 
victory which could eventually be as 
decisive as the United States Su- 
preme Court States’ 
Righters can no longer declare that 
the principle of integration can find 
judicial support only in Federal 
courts. The Texas high court has 
ruled, in effect, that segregation is 
illegal and unconstitutional in the 
Lone Star State, where it has been 
the law for more than 100 years. 

The tempering influence of the 
West on the South here in Texas, 
where the two regions merge, is 
creating a more favorable atmos- 
phere for working out the serious 
and sometimes violent problems 
which attend the elimination of racial 
discrimination in education south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. In 
time, these heated passions may be 
cooled by the calmer and more dis- 
passionate outlook of the largest 
Southern state, Texas. It is hard for 
Americans in general to realize the 
extent of the Lone Star State’s influ- 
ence on Southern thought. Because 
it attracts many Southerners from 
other states, it also reflects Southern 
thinking. 


decree. For 
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By Bicknell Eubanks 


Just where Texas stands on segre- 
gation today is hard to pinpoint. 
The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
might insist that desegregation is 
moving too slowly in Texas (al- 
though Roy Wilkins. NAACP Execu- 
tive Secretary, said recently in Dal- 
las that, compared with Mississippi. 
Texas is a “paradise” for Negroes). 
On the other hand. an advocate of 
“moderation” would take pride in 
the successful moves toward integra- 
tion in many public and semi-private 
fields. The advocate of white suprem- 
acy, seeking refuge in the Citizens’ 
Councils—which are in full bloom 
in East Texas, where the Negro popu- 
lation is heaviest—would view with 
alarm the traditional Texas talent for 
tackling a problem head-on. It is sig- 
nificant that the NAACP has not yet 
lost a desegregation fight in the 
courts. 

For the past few years, it should 
be noted, no one has paid much at- 
tention to state laws against Negroes 
and whites competing against each 
other in athletics, on both the pro- 
fessional and college levels. Negroes 
are prominent on several profes- 
sional baseball teams, and mixed 
boxing and wrestling matches have 
been permitted. 

On the public-school level, though, 
there has not been such a readiness 
to accept integration. Several games 
have been canceled where integrated 
schools were scheduled to play 
against all-white schools. Neverthe- 
less, the Texas Interscholastic 
League, which controls state school 
athletics, has ruled that it would 


permit Negroes to compete for 


Duncan in charge of photography. 
When the film is completed, it will 
be made available to television sta- 
tions and to various civic-minded 


agencies and groups. 


in Texas 


schools which have been white in the 
past and have integrated. But it has 
not yet admitted to membership 
schools which were all-Negro in the 
past and might become desegre- 
gated. 

An unexpected blow to the integra- 
tion forces came when Dr. W. A. 
Criswell, pastor of the wealthy, influ- 
ential and huge First Baptist Church 
of Dallas, described integration as 
“a thing of idiocy and foolishness.” 
He was speaking of integration in 
churches, and other Baptists hur- 
riedly pointed out that he spoke only 
for himself. But it would be foolish 
to ignore the fact that Dr. Criswell’s 
views will seriously affect thousands 
of Texas Baptists. 

On the political front, Governor 
Allan Shivers, who despite a deci- 
sion not to seek public office again is 
still a powerful political influence in 
the South and the nation. has thrown 
his influence behind the doctrine of 
interposition. This is a legal theory 
which in effect claims that the Fed- 
eral Government is unconstitution- 
ally stepping on states’ rights. Some 
think it could nullify the Supreme 
Court decision. 

While strong language has been 
used on both sides of the desegrega- 
tion question in Texas, no violence 
has occurred. All recent incidents in- 
volving whites and Negroes have 
been well investigated, and it is ap- 
parent that the stresses and strains of 
emotions caused by the desegregation 
moves have had only an incidental 
influence in such cases. But there 
is tension, a great deal of it, just as 
there is throughout most of the 


South. 
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By Salvador de Madariaga 


ERIOUS MATTERS FOR 


UROPE 


Lonpon 
HE West German political situa- 
en is a very serious matter for 
Europe. But it is not the only one. 
Indeed, the list of “serious matters” 
for the free world is becoming dis- 
quietingly long, so that only a few 
can be mentioned if at least a brief 
comment is to be added io each. 

First, the split in the West German 
Free Democratic party. 

The FDP leaders’ reduction of the 
European issue of East Gertan lib- 
eration to the German issue of mere 
German reunification smacks of a 
narrow German nationalism, and 
their insistence on talks with Mos- 
cow is, in the circumstances, of a 
demagogic character. The disquiet- 
ing factor here is that the FDP (as 
well as the German Social Demo- 
crats) should think it profitable to 
appeal to narrow nationalism. 

Then there is the Soviet penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. This zone cf 
the world is in turmoil. The Western 
states do not seem able to make up 
their minds about it. An expert. Wal- 
ter Z. Laqueur, writes in THE New 
LEADER of February 13 that some of 
their mistakes may be due to lack 
of information and adds: “For ex- 
ample, military and political aid is 
still being supplied to Syria, where 
the Communists and their sympathiz- 
ers have taken over most of the 
key Army positions.” 

Despite fine words, Sir Anthony 
Eden’s visit to Washington did not 
fundamentally alter the fact that 
Western forces in the Middle East 
are at loggerheads, as the supply of 
American tanks to Saudi Arabia suf- 
fices to show. A good, impartial ob- 
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server, Carlos de Baraibar, writes 
that today “the most popular and 
perhaps the most influential diplomat 
in Cairo is the Soviet Ambassador” 
(Cuadernos, March-April 1956), and 
he describes the commercial and 
cultural invasion of the Soviets in 
Cairo in truly impressive terms. Add 
to this that according to the British 
press the increase in Egvpt’s trade 
with the Soviet Zone is of the order 
of 60 per cent and that with the West 
2 per cent. 

How about trade between the East 
and the West? It goes on gaily, pro- 
viding Moscow and China with ev- 
erything they need. Oliver Ralston, 
a Government metallurgist, told a 
U.S. Senate investigations subcom- 
mittee on February 17 that the re- 


require leaders capable of universal thinking 


laxation of trade embargoes in 1954 
had permitted the shipment to Com. 
munist countries of furnaces and 
vital crucibles and “super-refracto- 
ries’ which would produce the rare 
alloys essential for the skins of 
guided missiles and jet planes. He 
could not understand why - such 
equipment had been decontrolled. 
Other witnesses pointed out the stra- 
tegic importance of other materials 
now being sent to the Communists. 
Meanwhile, the Sovict Union and 
China, with the hearty collaboration 
of Western big business, build up a 
formidable industrial war potential 
and simultaneously try to disarm the 
West with smiles. Stalin? Oh deat, 
no. He was a bad man. While Lenin, 


of course. was a greal statesman. 
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And this song, taken up by all the 
“anti-Stalinist’” Communists of the 
West, is used as a decoy for inno- 
cent Socialists. 

Marshal Tito addresses the Seviet 
Communist Party Congress as “Dear 
Comrades”; and Western Socialists, 
for the first time in many years, are 
about to consider relations with the 
Communist party of the Soviet Un- 
ion and other Iron Curtain csuntries 
and with the Socialist Alliance of 
the Working People of Yugoslavia. 

Is there a common denominator in 
all these symptoms of the disintegra- 
tion of the West? Evidently there is: 
the lack of leadership from which it 
suffers. This vacancy at the top was 
writ large in the statement issued 
after the Washington 
more than a month ago. The long 
statement could again be described 
in the terms of Voltaire’s famous epi- 
gram: un déluge de mots sur un 
désert d’idées. And as for the com- 
muniqué, its chief importance lay in 
its total silence about the fate of the 
Eastern European peoples, with all 
that such a silence implied and 


conference 


hinted at for Moscow. 

It is a painful duty to have to 
state that the two Anglo-Saxon gov- 
ernments on which the fate of the 
world hangs today seem utterly un- 
able to rise above the standards of 
the nationalist and power-policy era. 
The most they seem to be able to vis- 
ualize is a nice balance of power 
between themselves. with a fair share 
in it to France and to a “reunified” 
Germany and a precarious bargain 
or balance with the Soviet world, 
obtained by the famous panacea of 
talks from strength. 

Now this policy—-and they have 
no other—overlooks the chief factors 
which determine our present. The 
first is the existence of an urge for 
a reasonable organization of the 
Whole of mankind in the whole 
planet. The second is the remarkable 
success of the Soviet Union in meet- 
ing this urge with a doctrine and a 
policy which, despite its defects and 
its crimes, is universal. Any claims 
of the United States to a universal 
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political philosophy are belied by ber 
stubborn nationalism in such matters 
as gold, immigration, protectionism, 
industrial and financial expansion, 
and dealings with dictators for the 
sake of military establishments. 

The same applies to Great Britain. 
From the Tories it might be expect- 
ed. But couldn’t British Labor now 
and then suggest something in world 
affairs which might raise it above 
what it seems to be—a group of 
shareholders in John Bull & Co., 
intent on obtaining a fair share of 
the profits of the business? 

The two Anglo-Saxon nations cre 
the only hope of the world. They 
have the power; they have the abil- 
ity; they have the stability; they even 
have the good humor, the decency, 
the sincere desire to do well by the 
world at large. But alas, they lack 
imagination. 

If only Churchill were thirty years 
younger! The era of the H-bomb and 
television requires a bold rise to new 
levels of world politics. For instance, 
it is not by carefully weighing how 
many tanks Egypt and Israel are get- 
ting, or by sharing out this way or 
that the concessions and dividends 
of oil companies, that the Middle 
East will be pacified; the situation 
requires the removal of oil from 
either business or national hands. 
Nor is this “either” entirely correct, 
since there is an obvious link be- 
tween private and public (national) 
interests throughout the oil industry. 
It is sheer madness to allow so essen- 
tial an industry to be a_ passive 
prey for dividend-hunting and na- 
tional rivalries. 

What is wanted in this field is an 
announcement by the two Anglo- 
Saxon powers of a scheme for the 
pooling of all the oil of the free 
world under a World Institute con- 
trolled by NATO (or some such 
agency free of Communist member- 
ship). Such an announcement would 
do more than millions in financial 
help and shiploads of surplus wheat 
and tinned milk to raise the confi- 
dence of the Eastern peoples in the 
Western powers—a confidence now 


very close to zero. For what the na- 
tions of the world are longing for is 
not charity but order and justice. 
But what is to happen to the free 
world if the two Anglo-Saxon pow- 
ers give the world a daily example of 


nationalism and power policy, not 
only in their handling of the world 
situation but even in their mutual 
relations? Why shouldn’t Thomas 
Dehler be as nationalistic as Sir An- 
thony Eden, Colonel Nasser as mili- 


tant as Admiral Radford, David Ben- 





DULLES: STUBBORN NATIONALISM 


Gurion as nationalistic as Secretary 
Dulles? 

Where and in the name of what 
principle is the West to discipline its 
business men, who race with one 
another to strengthen the war poten- 
tial of the Communist world for the 
sake of their own dividends? How 
are the Asians going to put their 
faith in economic cooperation when 
they see the Western powers ready to 
sacrifice the freedom of half of 
Europe for a good, steady growth of 
business between their own _ pro- 
ducers and the tyrants of the East? 

The West is busy building a cui- 
rass of steel against the Eastern dag- 
ger. But the East is not thinking of 
daggers. It will get at our chest with 
its political microbes. If it does not 
rise to higher levels, the West will 
die of Communist consumption. 
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Loss of industries to the South poses stern challenge 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
ECONOMIC PLIGHT 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


T IS COMMON knowledge that New 

England has suffered greatly from 
the migration of elements of its long- 
established cotton-textile industry to 
the South. More recently, the woolen- 
textile industry has shown evidence 
of following suit. Yet, textiles still 
remain the greatest single employ- 
ment resource of the section, although 
there are signs that this will not be 
the case much longer. 

New England is, within the United 
States economy, a decidedly old in- 
dustrial area. There is even some 
evidence that it is over-industrialized, 
and there is conclusive evidence that 
its dependence on factory jobs is 
greater than the national average. 
Although it is not always true, very 
frequently when an area (or nation) 
embarks on industrialization much 
emphasis is placed on textiles, as New 
England did in its time. The South 
today is also an illustration of this, 
though not an entirely perfect one. 
The South is immensely keen to in- 
dustrialize, and the pace of develop- 
ment there is fast. The gathering in 
of the textile industry, however, is 
only a phase of the activity. It is a 
very dramatic one. of course, though 
perhaps not as exciting as_petro- 
chemicals, chiefly because the growth 
of textiles in the South is not so 
much a net expansion of a great in- 
dustry in the nation as a transfer of 
the seat of an industry from one 
section to another. 

Thus, the textile decline in New 
England (and in the North generally, 
as a matter of fact) is not a decline 
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of its proportionate share of an ex- 
panding national industry, but an 
absolute decline. New England _ is, 
for all practical purposes, ceasing to 
be the center of this particular type 
of manufacture. Although it is im- 
probable that cotton and woolen 
textiles will ever cease to be produced 
there, any more than farming ever 
wholly disappeared there, these in- 
dustries will probably continue to 
shrink, at times with marked rapidity. 
For instance, it is calculated that if 
the present rate of shrinkage con- 
tinues unabated, zero will be reached 
within a decade. As I say, it is highly 
improbable that the trend will be 
followed to the bitter end, but sta- 
bility is apt to be at a very low level. 

Any visitor to New England who 
is interested in the economy, whether 
from other sections of this country 
or abroad, will want to see Professor 
Seymour Harris of Harvard, Chair- 
man of the New England Governors’ 
Textile Committee and author of The 
Economics of New England (Harvard 
University Press. 1952). In a Feb- 
ruary 1956 Committee report entitled 
New England Textiles and the New 
England Economy, Harris covers al- 
most every facet of the area’s eco- 
nomic predicament, even though the 
focus is always textiles. This is not 
the place for a close analysis of the 
report, but some of its ideas and sug- 
gestions are worth discussing. 

While inter-regional collaboration 
is ordinarily emphasized in discussing 
the U.S. economy—and a huge and 
marvelously articulated structure it 


is—Harris’s preoccupation leads him 
to emphasize the less appreciated, but 
inevitably complementary, theme of 
regional competition. Since the 
United States exports only about one- 
twentieth of its total production, and 
is not a heavy importer by compari- 
son with other countries, almost all 
American competition is internal. 
Historically, New England has had 
fairly constant experience in regional 
competition. Its story is one not onl) 
of collaboration in developing the 
national economy (as well as the na- 
tional mind!), but also of adjust- 
ments to the consequences of its col- 
laboration in economic development 
beyond its borders. 

New England money is today going 
into Southern textile mills. Oddly. the 
rise of textiles in New England was 
in its time an effort to adjust to an 
earlier consequence of regional com- 
petition. Textiles developed to com- 
pensate for the decline of farming in 
New England under competition from 
the better lands to the west, brought 
into production in part by migrant 
New Englanders. This constant need 
for adjustment to a changing national 
scene, extending as it has from the 
basic economic factors to the higher 
intellectual subtleties, seems to have 
some relation, thus far unexpounded 
to my knowledge, to the strain of 
pessimism in the New England mind 
(beautifully illustrated by Henry 
Adams) on the one hand, and to the 
constructive powers of that same 
mind on the other. 

But New England’s leaders are not 
likely to be consoled by proof that 
their area has done very well in spite 
of the insecurities engendered by the 
regional competition of past times. 
Quite rightly, they are more likely to 
be fascinated with immediate practi- 
cal measures to compensate for cur- 
rent pressing difficulties. In pursuit 
of these, Professor Harris and his 
committee have started a hare famil- 
iar to students of other economies 
which are, like ours, governed 
federally. He has included in his 
report a long paper entitled “Taxes 
and Treasury Disbursements. Re- 
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gional! and State Differences,” pre- 
pared with the help of electronic 
calculators. What Harris is seeking 
is a measure of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes out of the states (and 
regions) in taxes as compared with 
what it puts back via various Federal 
spending programs. 

But I wonder if Harris has cor- 
rectly described his hare. He certainly 
shows that the Federal Government 
takes more in taxes out of New Eng- 
land than it puts back, and that the 
reverse is decidedly the case in the 
South. He then argues that this is 
cruelly unfair to a section disadvan- 
taged by regional competition, and 
he therefore concludes that New Eng- 
land should conquer its dislike for 
Federal spending and try for more 
of it for itself in the form. say, of 
flood-control projects and Federally 
built hydroelectric schemes to bolster 
the economy. 

Now the unequal distribution of 
Federal activities among the several 
divisions of a federal nation is a 
problem that has been much discussed. 
In Canada and Australia, this dis- 
cussion has led to much legislative 
and financial action to correct al- 
leged inequities. Professor J. A. Max- 
well of Clark University in Massa- 
chusetts is an expert on these opera- 
tions in both countries. as well as on 
the pattern of Federal-state financial 
relations in the United States. 

In Australia, to use but one ex- 
ample, the financial relations of the 
Federal Government and the states 
are enormously complicated, but one 
focus of them is the Grants Commis- 
sion. This commission grew out of an 
effort to correct alleged inequities in 
the impact of the Federal tariff on 
states with little secondary industry. 
These have become known as the 
claimant states— Tasmania, South 
Australia and Western Australia. To 
them the Federal Government makes 
special grants, determined annually, 
over and above any money that 
teaches all the states otherwise. In 
determining the amounts to be so 
granted, the ruling idea is the wish 
to equalize the basic standards of 
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service of all the states of the federa- 
tion. In spite of utilizing the sources 
of tax revenue available to all states 
in full, the claimant states cannot 
provide the money to keep their 
services at a level considered a na- 
tional minimum. Hence the special 
money allowances. The rationale is 
one that seems to many people very 
convincing. 

Professor Harris’s paper does not 
utilize this approach at all. In fact, 
it contains no reference to how the 
point he examines is handled in other 
countries. Yet, most interesting is the 
fact that while New England is 
demonstrably suffering from regional 
competition it still is, on the national 
stage, a favored area. Its per-capita 
income is above the national average, 
its social-security provisions are very 
good—far better than the South’s, 
etc., etc. All this Professor Harris 
points out in passing. On any ordi- 
narily accepted grounds, then, New 
England should still be contributing 
through Federal taxes to the equaliza- 
tion of the nation’s well-being, even 
to its competitor in cotton (and per- 
haps woolen) textiles. 

On the same argument, the South 
certainly still has a claim for getting 
more from Federal spending than it 
contributes in taxes. But somehow 
Professor Harris seems quite assured 
in his conclusion that the existing 
situation, which reflects pretty much 
what the equalizing argument justi- 
fies, is unfair. He alleges that the 
lower standards in social security are 
part of the South’s unfair competitive 
position, to be coupled with its lower 
wages, etc., etc. This is true taken by 
itself, of course. So also is it true 
that the habit of Southern communi- 
ties of building tax-free industrial 
plants to attract industries is unfair. 
So, too, is the South’s anti-union 
complex, as against New England’s 
studied tolerance. But 
Harris seems to be saying that, be- 
cause the social habits and fiscal 
vagaries of the South add up to un- 
fair competition with an older indus- 
trial area whose social habits are 
better and whose fiscal practices are 
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more conventional or even weighted 
toward severity in real-estate taxa- 
tion, the excess spending of the Fed- 
eral Government in the South is in 
fact a subsidy to an injustice of which 
New England is the prime victim. 

This is a political-economic crime 
of federalism! But where is the 
remedy? Surely advocating that New 
England make a more astute and 
persistent play for a larger share of 
Federal money isn’t going to correct 
the situation (however New England 
may otherwise be benefited by Fed- 
eral expenditures). Is not the remedy 
to be found (1) in the slow erosion 
of the unfair practices, as the North- 
South wage differential is being slow- 
ly eroded by Federal legislation and 
union ‘pressure, or (2) in Federal 
pressure against unfair manipulations 
of property taxes (if this is feasible) 
and in favor of more reasonable 
standards of social security? In short, 
the gradual raising of Southern stand- 
ards as a consequence of its eco- 
nomic progress could be speeded up 
a bit, perhaps, by a little judicious 
pressure from Washington. Cannot 
New England’s Senators and Rep- 
resentatives manage this? 

Actually, though, like the rest of 
us, Professor Harris realizes that, 
while particular injustices may be 
assaulted through ‘policy changes, 
regional competition cannot be finally 
“solved” in that fashion. Even if all 
the Southern practices which Pro- 
fessor Harris regards as wicked were 
done away with, New England would 
still be on the defensive as an eco- 
nomic region. It has been these many 
years, as the record shows, and one 
is tempted to say that it always will 
be as long as the national economy is 
dynamic. Indeed, New England’s 
problem can only be solved in its 
own back yard as a new response to 
a perennial challenge, undoubtedly 
by a process which Professor Harris 
indicates is not doing too badly 
today: by increased concentration on 
high-value-added, super-skilled labor 
industries, which, as an old indus- 
trial area with a trained labor force. 
it is particularly fitted to support. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE FIRST Soviet Constitution de- 
| pe lunatics the right to vote. 
along with ministers of religion and 
members of the “bourgeoisie.” But 
now it is revealed on the current 
highest Soviet Nikita 
Khrushchev, that a man exhibiting 


authority, 
every of paranoia and 
other mental disorders was able to 
wield absolute power in the USSR 


symptom 


for nearly three decades. 

On the basis of that power, Stalin 
committed a long series of crimes 
that recall the psychopathic Ivan the 
Terrible or the most demented of the 
“bad” Roman Emperors. His most 
eminent lieutenants were never sum- 
moned to his presence without an 
uneasy feeling that imprisonment 
and execution might be in store for 
them. By liquidating Tukhachevsky 
and seven other Red Army marshals, 
together with thousands of officers 
of lower rank, and by failing to heed 
warnings of the impending Nazi at- 
tack, he was responsible for the death 
and captivity of millions of Soviet 
soldiers. He falsified history and sent 
innocent men to their death on the 
basis of forged evidence. 

That Stalin was guilty of these 
and many other ghastly crimes. in- 
cluding the mass starvation of the 
peasants in 1932-33, the “liquida- 
tion of the kulaks as a class,” the 
enormous expansion of the  slave- 
labor system, and the massacre of 
15,000 Polish war prisoners in the 
Katyn Forest. is not news to readers 
of THe New LEADER or to other 
informed Americans. What is new and 
sensational, what may be the equiva- 
lent of a time-bomb ticking away in 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, is 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


the confirmation of these crimes by 
men like Khrushchev, Mikoyan and 
Malenkov, who were closely associ- 
ated with Stalin and his crimes. 

The questions that must now occur 
to the more intelligent Communists 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
are many and are not easy to an- 
swer. If a monstrous tyrant like 
Stalin emerged from the “collective 
rule” which prevailed after the death 
of Lenin, what guarantee have we 
that in Khrushchev there is not the 
making of a new Stalin? What kind 
of a system is it that can fall into the 
hands of a paranoid criminal? And 
what a gigantic swindle was prac- 
ticed on a whole younger generation, 
brought up to revere a cruel, capri- 
cious tyrant as a mortal god! 

What are the credentials of the 
present Soviet rulers, not one of 
whom would be in power or perhaps 
even alive if they had not fawned on 
the tyrant, flattered him and success- 
fully diverted the ever-darting rays 
of his pathological suspicion? And, 
if Stalin the man has been debunked, 
how can one justify maintaining such 
features of Stalinism as the forced 
collectivization of agriculture. the 
sacrifice of hopes for an improved 
standard of living to the insatiable 
demands of militarization and heavy 
industry, and the complete absence 
of free discussion. even within the 
ranks of the ruling party? 

Whatever immediate tactical gains 
Khrushchev and his associates expect 
from their repudiation of the Stalin 
myth, they may find that they have 
injected a serious element of schism 
into Communism within and with- 


out the borders of Soviet Russia. On 


The Anti-Stalin Drive: What It 
Means and Where It Will Lead 


the one hand, seeds of skepticism 
about the whole Communist setup 
have been sown, On the other. it may 
not prove easy to eliminate all the 
effects of the virtual deification of 
the dead dictator. 

There would seem to be three main 
objectives in the campaign against 
Stalin’s memory: 

1, In one of history’s ironical ret- 
ributions, Stalin is now being cast 
in a role which he imposed on so 
many of his victims, that of scape- 
goat. Confronted with evidence of 
hardship, of plans that are not work- 
ing out, the new Soviet leadership 
can put the blame on Stalin and his 
“cult of personality.” 

2. The hand of the Soviet Army 
marshals may be seen in this latest 
development, as in the downfall of 
Beria and the demotion of Malenkov. 
The professional Army officers are 
probably as sick of the legend of 
Stalin’s “military genius” as the Ger- 
man generals were of the strategic 
gifts attributed to former Corporal 
Adolf Hitler. And the memory of 
Tukhachevsky and his murdered col- 
leagues calls for vindication. 

3. Khrushchev & Co. hope. by 
saddling Stalin with responsibility 
for the regime’s ugly sides, to build 
bridges of infiltration to Tito. to the 
neutralist countries of Asia. and to 
European Socialists with a weakness 
for popular-frontism. The best an- 
swer to this maneuver is to stress 
that, while Stalin is dead, Stalinism 
is very much alive and that Soviet 
overtures must be dismissed as in- 
sincere until Germany is reunited in 
freedom, the satellites are freed. and 
the Iron Curtain is swept away. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr 


Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social and Political Thought. 


Ed. by Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. 


Macmillan. 486 pp. $6.50. 


“I CANNOT and do not claim to be 
a theologian,” Reinhold Niebuhr 
states in the “Intellectual Autobiog- 
raphy” that constitutes the opening 
chapter of this volume. And he goes 
on to explain: “I have taught Chris- 
tian social ethics... . [and] my avo- 
cational interest as a kind of circuit 
rider in the colleges and universities 
has prompted an interest in the justi- 
fication of the Christian faith in a 
secular age.” 

This disavowal is made in a tone 
of genial self-deprecation and need 
not be taken literally; yet, it does con- 
tain a modicum of truth. For Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, by general consent 
America’s most influential theological 
thinker, is indeed no theologian in the 
Continental sense of theological sys- 
tem-builder. He has built no system; 
his concern over the »ast four decades 
has heen to give depth and reality to 
Christian ethics and to reveal the full 
relevance of the historic Christian 
faith to the problems and perplexities 
of our age. Whatever theology he has 
developed has grown out of these con- 
cerns and preoccupations. 

Controlled by such “practical” 
interests, Niebuhr’s thinking has 
emerged and taken shape at ever\ 
point in polemical dialogue with the 
dominant tendencies in the social, cul- 
tural and religious life of our time. 
He was first stirred out of his liberal 
idealisra and pacifism by confronta- 
tion with the ‘ 
rapidly expanding industrial commu- 
nity” (Detroit), to which he had been 
sent soon after his ordination. He 
came to realize that the Christian 
“law of love” was bound to dissipate 
into irrelevant sentimentality unless 


‘social realities of a 
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Reviewed by Will Herberg 


4uthor, “Judaism and Modern Man,” 


“Protestant-Catholic-Jew” 


it was able to relaie itself to the am- 
biguous situations of actual life in 
terms of practical strategies of power 
and justice, while recognizing that 
“justice which is only justice soon 
degenerates into something less than 
justice; it must be saved by something 
which is more than justice.” 

His criticism of liberal idealism, 
religious and secular alike, first led 
him to a position very close to Marx- 
ism, in which he found something of 
the social realism he was seeking. But 
Marxism, too, soon fell under his 
criticism; he began to see that its 
“hard” utopianism was but the other 
side of the “soft” utopianism of the 
liberal culture, and that in its Com- 
munist form it had let to the worst 
excesses of self-righteous tyranny. 
Both Marxism and liberalism reflect- 
ed the same confidence in man’s un- 
limited capacity for  self-salvation 
through science and secial action: 
neither had any sense of sin or of the 
meaning of sin in the individual and 
corporate life of mankind. 

For by this time Niebuhr had been 
driven to rediscover the relevance of 
the classical doctrine of “original 
sin.” which religious liberalism and 
secular idealism had combined to de- 
ride and obscure. He came to see 
the radical ambiguity residing at the 
heart of every human enterprise: he 
came to see that every achievement 
of human virtue and rationality bears 
within itself an element of evil and 
unreason which becomes demonic 
precisely to the degree that it is 
ignored or written off as merely 
incidental and unimportant. He came 
to see, therefore, the folly and peril 
of every attempt to establish the 


Kingdom of Heaven within history. 
to achieve perfection through human 
efforts within the historical struc- 
tures of society and culture. 

“The recognition of the moral am- 
biguity [of all economic, social and 
political institutions].” he pointed 
out, “is tantamount to the discovery 
why the ‘Kingdom of God’ is relevant 
to every historic situation but can 
never be realized in history.” His- 
tory, as neither bourgeois liberalism, 
the Social Gospel nor Marxism could 
understand, is not its own redeemer: 
it remains ambiguous to the very 
end, “a tragedy in which all are in- 
volved, whose keynote is anxiety 
and frustration, not progress and 
fulfilment” 
demption, man—even modern sci- 


(Schlesinger). For re- 


ence-wielding, history-making man— 
must look beyond. 

These new insights resulted in a 
new and much more sophisticated so- 
cial philosophy, in a philosophy of 
social action without utopian illu- 
sions. But they also confronted Nie- 
buhr with deeper problems as to the 
nature of man and the potentialities 
and limitations of his being. Here 
Niebuhr found the classical Christian 
tradition most illuminating, and his 
reflections on these problems, sup- 
ported by his studies in Augustine 
and the great Reformers and devel- 
oped against the background of a 
profound critique of the presupposi- 
tions of modern culture, were pre- 
sented in 1941 and 1943 in the two 
volumes of the Gifford Lectures, The 
Nature and Destiny of Man. 

The “nature” of man Niebuhr 
found in his unique dimension of 
freedom, the capacity of the self to 
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transcend all of the coherences, 
whether natural, social or rational. 
through which it is provisionally de- 
fined and in which it is provisionally 
enclosed: Man is a “being forever 
surpassing himself infinitely” (Pas- 
cal). Yet, man is also a creature— 
relative, finite, incomplete. Out of 
this tension between man’s self- 
transcending freedom and the inher- 
ent limitations of his creatureliness 
is generated the profound existential 
anxiety that is the mark of the hu- 
man situation. Striving to overcome 
this tension and to allay the anxiety 
gnawing at his heart, man is con- 
stantly under a double temptation: 
either to deny his freedom and lose 
himself in a welter of organic im- 
pulse, which is sensuality, or to deny 
his creatureliness by attempting in 
his pride to play the god and pre- 
tend to be sole master of his life and 
destiny. 

Neither naturalism nor idealism 
can understand this predicament, for 
neither sees man in his wholeness. 
Naturalism sees man as simply part 
of nature; idealism sees him as es- 
sentially free spirit or reason: actu- 
ally, he is a self embedded in nature. 
culture and society, yet transcending 
all of these by virtue of the indeter- 
minate possibilities of his freedom. 
This dimension of human existence 
which enables the self “to stand as it 
were above the structure and coher- 
ences of the world” Niebuhr recog- 
nizes as the “dimension of the eter- 
nal,” for it is in this dimension of 
his being that man is driven beyond 
himself toward God. 

“Man,” Niebuhr contends. “is the 
kind of being that cannot be whole 
unless he be committed, that cannot 
establish his life unless he find a 
center of life beyond life.” In his 
search for ultimate meaning and se- 
curity, man is confronted with three 
alternatives: (1) idolatry, in which 
the self, individual or corporate, ab- 
solutizes itself, its interests and val- 
ues; (2) mysticism (Aldous Hux- 
ley’s “perennial philosophy”), in 
which the self tries to go beyond all 
structures of meaning, including it- 
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self, in order to lose itself in uncon- 
ditioned, undifferentiated being: and 
(3) biblical faith, in which “the 
self’s experience with the ultimate in 
the final reaches of its self-awareness 
[is interpreted] as a dialogue with 
God,” in an authentic I-Thou encoun- 
ter. 

Out of this encounter of faith. in- 
sofar as it becomes operative in life, 
the possibility emerges of a courage 
and vision beyond the resources of 
human wisdom and virtue, a courage 
and vision that enable us to accept 
our limitations and yet make the 
most of the creative potentialities of 
our being by seeing both in the 
larger perspective of the divine pur- 
pose. We see the folly of attempting 
to complete life and history through 
our own doing, and yet we recognize 
that our efforts and achievements 
have their significant place in a 
“larger plan” in which our fragmen- 
tary meanings will be completed in a 
way beyond our comprehension or 
control. In this confidence, we may 
live and work in full responsibility, 
without lapsing into either self-sufhi- 
ciency or despair. 

Niebuhr’s presentation of biblical 
faith as the only genuine alternative 
to idolatry or mysticism has not led 
him to deny or obscure the corrup- 
tions to which even biblical faith may 
fall victim. “We must admit,” he 
says, “that there is no guarantee in 
any theology or form of worship that 
a community of faith which intends 
to bring men into contact with God 
may not be used for essentially idola- 
trous purposes.” He has always, 
therefore, given generous recogni- 
tion to the valuable witness that sec- 
ularism, in certain of its forms, has 
been able to bear against the perver- 
sions and corruptions of the historic 
religions. But above all he has 
stressed that no system of beliefs 
and “no meticulous obedience to spe- 
cific moral standards” can be a “sub- 
stitute for the selfs encounter with 
God, in which the pretensions and 
pride of the self are broken and it is 
set free of self and sin.” Faith is an 
existential encounter in which man 


opens himself to the judgment and 
grace of God, or it is nothing at all, 

The increasingly biblical cast of 
Niebuhr’s thinking has manifested 
itself in an emphasis that has brought 
him into conflict with the basic philo- 
sophical outlook championed by Paul 
Tillich, with whom he is often iden- 
tified in the popular mind. Tillich’s 
approach, as it emerges from his re- 
cent writings and from his critical 
essay in this volume, is ontological. 
“All problems.” he says, “drive us to 
an ontological analysis. . . . These 
problems [cannot be solved] with- 
out an answer to the question: In 
what way is each of these concepts 
rooted in being-itself?” 

For Niebuhr. the ontologizing of 
life and history is part of the “Greek” 
tendency to deny the indeterminate 
freedom of the self and reduce it to 
reason or nature. “The human per- 
son and man’s society,” he says, “are 
by nature historical, and the ultimate 
truth about life must be mediated 
historically.” This is the theme of his 
latest book, The Self and the Dramas 
of History, in which Niebuhr, with 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to Martin Buber, describes the self 
as “a creature which is in constant 
dialogue with itself, with its neigh- 
bor, and with God” in the context 
of history. How creative this ap- 
proach may be. in its relevance to 
human existence at all levels, can be 
appreciated only by a careful reading 
of the book itself. 

Niebuhr’s intellectual career has 
led him into many fields and has 
driven him to take issue with the 
dominant tendencies in modern reli- 
gion and culture. In the larger per- 
spective. it is obvious that he belongs 
with the “neo-orthodox” trend in 
contemporary Protestant thinking, 
which has attempted to restate the 
tradition of Christian faith in terms 
which are at once more biblical and 
more existential than either the old 


orthodoxy or the old_ liberalism 
allowed. 
Niebuhr undoubtedly takes his 


place in the van of the new theology 
and among the most influential think- 
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ers of our time; yet throughout, as he 
himself confesses, he has “not 
strayed very far from [his] original 
ethical and apologetic interests.” He 
has merely been able to make these 
interests take in all the major con- 
cerns of our culture. 

How far-ranging has been the 
thought of this theologian-in-spite-of- 
himself is reflected in this volume, 
in which 20 men comment on various 
aspects of Niebuhr’s thinking and 
Niebuhr replies. Most of the essays 
are of high caliber, the great ma- 
jority are sympathetic though criti- 
cal, almost all are illuminating; but 
what is really significant is the wide 
diversity of contributors. Side by 
side with the theologian and philoso- 
pher, in this volume of “The Library 
of Living Theology,” stand the his- 
torian and the political scientist, and 
their contributions are among the 
best and most perceptive. 

Niebuhr, as he gratefully acknowl- 
edges, has of late had a particularly 
appreciative understanding from men 
in these secular disciplines, which he 
attributes to the fact that “these dis- 
ciplines are most critical of the illu- 
sions of our culture.” Perhaps it is 
also due to the fact that the kind of 
theology he teaches seems to them 
particularly near to their concerns 
and particularly germane to their 
problems. It is a theology that re- 
states the basic insights of biblical 
faith “with such irresistible relevance 
to contemporary experience” that— 
as Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., one of 
the contributors to this volume, long 
ago pointed out, and as readers of 
Niebuhr’s frequent contributions to 
Tue New LEAbeER can testify—‘even 
those who have no decisive faith in 
the supernatural find their own read- 
ing of experience and history given 
new and significant dimensions.” 
Niebuhr speaks out of the authentic 
Christian tradition, and it is a vin- 
dication of the apologetic vocation 
he has taken upon himself that what 
he says is heard with such under- 
standing and appreciation by men 
of the most diverse creeds and 
philosophies. 
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Assault on Economists 


The Failure of Economics. 
By Sidney Schoeffler. 
Harvard. 254 pp. $4.75. 


THIS BOOK, a vigorous, trenchant 
attack on the current state of eco- 
nomic theory, displays only a few 
labored traces of its origins as a 
doctoral dissertation. Addressed pri- 
marily to Mr. Schoeffler’s colleagues 
in the profession, it assumes a good 
deal of sophistication on the part of 
its readers. But it is sufficiently clear 
and pointed to be understood by any- 
one who took sophomore economics 
in college or dabbled in the subject 
less formally. 

It is a bold assault that Dr. 
Schoeffler makes. The faults of eco- 
nomics include artificial mechaniza- 
tion, artificial simplification, artifi- 
cial generalization, artificial systema- 
tization, artificial fixation, artificial 
factorization, artificial closure, artifi- 
cial isolation, and artificial indirect- 
ness. In committing these faults, 
economists “assume the heterogene- 
ous to be homogeneous, the complex 
to be simple. the variable to be fixed, 
the open to be closed, the connected 
to be isolated, and the indeterminate 
to be determinate.” A weaker sub- 
ject might have died long since of 
such infirmities. 

The heart of the complaint is that 
economists use the wrong kind of 
tools, partly because they have mis- 
led themselves by false analogies to 
the physical sciences. In support of 
this judgment, Mr. Schoeffler ranges 
through economic theory like an in- 
strument of divine wrath. The theory 
of consumer demand, the Keynesian 
explanation of income determination, 
business-cycle hypotheses, economet- 
ric models, the theory of the business 
firm—all of these receive intelligent 
exposition and short shrift. In each 
area, the economist wistfully seeks 
economic “laws” in the shape of 
relationships between his variables 
which are both simple and persistent. 


Reviewed by Robert Lekachman 


Department of Economics, 
Barnard College 


The most celebrated contemporary 
illustration is the Keynesian con- 
sumption function, which assumed 
a simple connection between national 
income and total consumer spending, 
such that consumer outlay would al- 
ways increase by a smaller amount 
than any increment in national in- 
come. Why doesn’t the statistical 
record bear out this “law”? The an- 
swer, we are told, lies in the fact 
that Keynes and his followers were 
guilty of artificial simplification. 
They should have investigated the 
array of psychological and sociologi- 
cal forces which influence consumer 
spending. Here the exuberance of 
his attack has carried Mr. Schoefller 
away; a good many economists have 
been working in just this way to im- 
prove their interpretation of con- 
sumer behavior. 

Because economists pursue false 
gods, they fail miserably as fore- 
casters, a sin which Mr. Shoeffler 
does not readily forgive. I question 
strongly this emphasis upon predic- 
tion as the sole or even an important 
criterion of the success of economics. 
Much economic theory is heuristic 
in intention, designed to reduce a 
confusing world to comprehensible 
terms. Every economist knows that 
personal rivalry, altruism, laziness 
and neurosis influence the way busi- 
nessmen act, but the urge for profit 
is still our best single assumption. 

Moreover, the record of economics 
in public policy is good in recent 
years and promises to improve. Even 
if economists cannot predict the 
course of the business cycle or the 
duration of its phases, they measure 
change after it has occurred much 
more rapidly than ever before and 
—they know what to do. Surely we 
are better off now than a generation 
ago because economists agree that 
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when employment contracts, a whole 
series of monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures are appropriate: lowered reserve 
requirements, Federal Reserve pur- 
chases of securities, reduced taxation, 
and increased public spending. 
Though they disagree among them- 
selves about the proper combination 
and exact impact of these measures, 
they are sure of the direction of that 
impact. We must treat as hyperbole, 
therefore, Mr. Schoeffler’s implica- 
tion that economics has advanced lit- 


tle since the day of John Stuart Mill. 

What is the author’s prescription? 
Methodological studies as a class are 
stronger in diagnosis than they are 
in treatment. This book is no excep- 
tion to the generalization. One ma- 
jor recommendation is that econo- 
mists should stop acting like scien- 
tists, where their prospects are dim, 
and start acting like doctors. The 
doctor practices an art; so should 
the economist. In treating his patient 
— the 


economy —the economist 


“should get to know the results of 
social psychology, sociology, juris. 
prudence, technology, demography, 
geology, and other disciplines rele. 
vant to his tasks.” Some of the sub. 
jects Mr. Schoeffler recommends are 
in worse shape, by any criterion, 
than economics. The doctor borrows 
from the pure scientists. Who are the 
pure 
After an assault of such sustained 


analogous social _ scientists? 
power, it is disappointing to find 


remedies as weak as this one. 





A Diffieult Master 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Contributor, N.Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


Jonathan Swift: A Critical Biography. 


By John Middleton Murry. 
Noonday. 508 pp. $6.00. 


Dean Swirt of St. Patrick’s was 
more than the literary high priest of 
fierce indignation. He was a master 
of lucid prose, the keenest mind of 
his generation and “one of the most 
difficult men that ever God created.” 
Few can discuss this greatest of our 
satirists without partisanship. One 
makes due allowance. of course, for 
the boyhood poverty and humilia- 
tions, the progressive disease, the 
frustrations inevitable for a sensitive 
spirit in a class-bound oligarchic so- 
ciety. Even so, how view without a 
measure of Swiftian indignation the 
titan’s arrogance, his scatology and 
his boorishness toward the two wom- 
en who loved him? 

Mr. Murry, as far as the reviewer 
knows, is the first biographer to do 
so. There are—and probably will be 
—more colorful studies of the enig- 
matic Dean and his rancorous gen- 
ius, but none more judicious, search- 
ing and impartial. Alternating discus- 
sions of Swift’s private and public 
life, the temperate author explores 
the complex interplay of biography 
and literary creation. He turns up 
fresh interpretations of the earlier 
works and speculates on the patho- 
logical excesses of Gulliver's Trav- 
els. He is especially successful in re- 
creating the social atmosphere and 
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the harsh climate of political cyni- 
cism that conditioned Swift’s satires 
and influenced the course of his ca- 
reer. He brings to life the famous 
Steele. Addison, 
Sheridan—and the “drabs of qual- 


friends—Harley, 


ity” whose sprightly company was 
the breath of life to an egotist of 
Luciferian pride and ambition. 

In straitened circumstances, yet 
touchily refusing money for his writ- 
ings, Swift thrived on the sensation 
of being at the center of power. His 
wit, renown and charm kept him 
close to the seats of the mighty. In 
the end, because of his lampooning 
pen, he was denied the long-sought 
English Deanship. Settling at last 
for the Dublin post, he strove to 
improve the lot of the Irish. 

The gruesomeness of the Dean’s 
end was of a piece with his bitter 
imagination and his contempt for 
the degradation of mankind. His last 
years at St. Patrick’s were a night- 
mare darkened by the madness that 
he had always dreaded. Immediately 
upon the death of his body, which 
survived his mind by three pitiful 
years, souvenir hunters stripped the 
hair from his venerable head. 

In his human relations, Swift re- 
mains a paradox. He attracted and 
enjoyed friends, then insulted and 


treacherously cast them aside. Later, 
with unconscionable casuistry, he 
would rewrite the history of the 
friendships. The latter was particu- 
larly true of his ambivalent relation- 
ship with Stella. According to the 
author, the cruelty to Stella and 
Vanessa was rooted in the youthful 
idealist’s courtship of Varina. His 
proposal of marriage unwelcome, the 
impoverished young parson “with- 
drew into the citadel of his pride 
and remained there forever.” The 
idealism corroded. Reason dethroned 
love, and, with the passage of time. 
a polluted concept of married love 
decomposed utterly into the “excre- 
mental vision.” 

In his own selfish fashion, Swift 
cared for Stella, molded her to a pat- 
tern of platonic love, then made her 
the scapegoat of his thwarted pas- 
sion for the more exciting Vanessa. 
Even if Stella was not his wife—and 
Mr. Murry believes that she was— 
the Dean’s final gesture toward the 
woman he had companioned since 
her childhood betrayed monstrous 
callousness. In her mortal illness, he 
barred her from the Deanery, fear- 
ing she might die there. It is one of 
our literature’s bleak ironies that 
Swift’s Galatea should lie interred 
beside her misogynistic Pygmalion. 
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Report on Anti-Semitism 


Cross-Currents. 


By Arnold Forster and Benjamin Epstein. 


Doubleday. 382 pp. $4.00. 


Cross-CurRENTs is the Anti-Defa- 
mation League’s 1956 report on anti- 
Semitism, designed for popular read- 
ing. Like its several predecessors, it 
exposes to public view a large number 
of personalities and movements which 
deliberately foster hatred of Jews. 
Benjamin R. Epstein is the ADL’s Na- 
tional Director, while Arnold Forster 
is the agency’s general counsel and 
director of its Civil Rights Division. 
The twc men collaborated on The 
Troublemakers, the last such pub- 
lished report, which appeared in 1952. 

The 382-page volume discusses or- 
ganized anti-Jewish activities in 
America, Germany and the Near East. 
Under the first heading, Forster and 
Epstein consider four main subjects: 
the attacks on Eisenhower, the Fort 
Monmouth investigations, the Chasa- 
now case. and “the reactionaries.” 
German developments include an ap- 
praisal of the current influence of 
Nazism in the Bonn Republic and its 
ties with this country. The final sec- 
tion involves a lengthy examination 
of anti-Semitism as it relates to the 
Israeli-Arab dispute. 

Cross-Currents is an exceedingly 
valuable volume. The authors wisely 
chose the anti-Eisenhower crusade for 
the first chapter, thus lending an air 
of nonpartisanship to a book other- 
wise characterized by a vigorous lib- 
eral tone. Moreover, this initial chap- 
ter shows the casual reader and the 
uninitiated how wholly disreputable 
the anti-Semitic underworld is. 

To many, it will come as a shock 
to read of these attacks on the Presi- 
dent’s person and administration. 
The sordid details of the fruitless at- 
tempts of hatemongers to drench the 
1952 GOP convention with anti-Semi- 
tic material aimed at smearing Eisen- 
hower and nominating MacArthur are 
recounted here. In this literature, the 
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Reviewed by Ralph L. Roy 


Author, “Apostles of Discord”; 


consultant, Fund for the Republic 


Republican candidate was described 
as “Ike the Kike, the Swedish Jew.” 
These attacks increased with Eisen- 
hower’s inauguration and with such 
subsequent events as McCarthy’s col- 
lapse, the Geneva Conference, and 
gains in the area of civil rights. Bit- 
terness was also directed at men 
around the President, notably Dulles, 
Lodge, Stassen and Brownell. 

The writing technique is another 
commendable feature of the volume. 
The stories it tells are reconstructed 
largely from memoranda taken from 
ADL files and arranged in proper 
chronological order. In this fashion, 
the readers follow the story as it un- 
folds and a sense of suspense fre- 
quently is created. 

The actual material in Cross-Cur- 
rents provides the book with its prin- 
cipal strength. Especially cogent are 
the sections on Fort Monmouth, the 
Chasanow story, and the role of 
Nazism in Germany today. The ma- 
terial appears to be well documented. 
even though footnotes are not used. 
There is one wholly inexcusable fault 
in the book’s format: it has no index. 
While this omission severely under- 
mines its usefulness, Cross-Currents, 
as a whole, makes a significant con- 
tribution to the battle against re- 
ligious prejudice. 

Having said this, I feel obliged to 
raise two questions: 

1. Are Forster and Epstein wise in 
directing their fire at reactionaries as 
well as at proven anti-Semites? Their 
logic in this matter is outlined in 
Cross-Currents. The authors view 
their reactionary targets as “unable 
or unwilling to recognize the bigot 
among those joining their move- 
ments.” Among the groups singled out 
for special condemnation are For 
America, the anti-UN Congress of 
Freedom, and the unsucessful Mc- 


Carthy defense effort known as Ten 
Million Americans Mobilizing for 
Justice. 

These ultra-conservative groups 
merit repudiation for their ornery 
and antiquated views. One wonders, 
however, whether it is in the best 
interests of Jewish-Gentile relations 
for the ADL to undertake this task. 
To discuss these reactionaries in a 
book designed to expose anti-Semi- 
tism may be both unwise and unfair. 

2. Do Forster and Epstein demon- 
strate sufficient toleration of diverse 
opinions on the Zionist issue? The 
last six chapters of the volume—the 
section which received widespread 
publicity in the daily press—docu- 
ment the relationship of anti-Semi- 
tism to much of the organized oppo- 
sition to Israel. Cross-Currents clearly 
proves thot there has been consider- 
able interchange between professional 
haters and Arab propagandists. It 
rightly expresses concern that tension 
in the Near East can be used to pro- 
mote anti-Semitism in this country 
and elsewhere around the world. Cer- 
tainly antagonism to Israel has be- 
come so intermixed with anti-Semi- 
tism that distinction between the two 
sentiments is not effectively made by 
Arabs and some of their American 
friends. 

Nonetheless, Zionism is a legiti- 
mate issue, and United States policy 
toward Israel, like other questions of 
foreign affairs, should be a matter for 
free public debate without fear of 
misunderstanding. Cross-Currents un- 
wittingly conveys the impression that 
there is something either bigoted or 
ignorant about persons who hold non- 
Zionist or anti-Zionist attitudes. 

The fact is, of course, that many 
leading Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants who are not pro-Israel are 
neither anti-Semitic knaves nor soft- 
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headed dupes. The Roman Catholic 
press is relatively oblivious to inter- 
national affairs generally, but when 
it has spoken out (as in John Cogley’s 
1954 Commonweal series) its weight 
has almost always been on the side 
of the Arabs. This has resulted, in 
part, from the Vatican’s firm insis- 
tence on the internationalization of 
Jerusalem. 

Protestants are somewhat more vo- 
cal, but less united, on the issue. One 
distinguished group, 
many diverse poiitical, theological 
and denominational factions, supports 
the pro-Israel American Christian 


representing 


Palestine Committee. Another group 
openly favors the position of the 
American Friends of the Middle 
East—an organization castigated in 
Cross-Currents with undue severity. 
The AFME has the support of such 
prominent clergymen as Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick and the pastors of both 
President Eisenhower (Edward L. R. 
Elson) and Adlai Stevenson (Robert 
G. Andrus). 

These two queries bring us to a 
more basic question which we would 
also raise in this review, without at- 
tempting an adequate answer. Should 
the Anti-Defamation League go be- 


yond its work toward Jewish-Gentile 
understanding and advance specific 
political views? If we interpret this 
published report correctly, the ADL 
believes it has a responsibility to at- 
tack “reactionaries” and give whole- 
hearted endorsement to __ political 
Zionism. 

Thousands of persons of all faiths 
benefit annually from valuable ma- 
terials and individual contacts spon- 
sored by the ADL in the interests of 
religious brotherhood. This coopera- 
tion could suffer if the ADL became 
too closely identified with political 
causes. 





Rebellion in Bohemia 
Reviewed by Curt Beck 


Assistant professor of government, 
University of Connecticut 


John Zizka and the Hussite Revolutioi. 


By Frederick G. Heymann. 
Princeton. 521 pp. $9.00. 


THE two decades following the 
death at the stake of John Hus (July 
6, 1415) were among the most impor- 
tant in the history of the Kingdom of 
Bohemia, 
Czechoslovakia. It was ir this period 
that the followers of Hus, who had 
been branded a heretic by the Coun- 
cil of Constance, resisted the efforts of 
Sigismund, Holy Roman Emperor 


predecessor of modern 


and King of Hungary. to impose his 
authority over the Czechs. The Czechs 
were practically alone in their fight. 
but they held out until 1436. John 
Zizka (1360-1424), military and po- 
litical leader, blind in the last few 
vears of his life. was instrumental in 
the successful organization of this re- 
sistance and led it from 1419 to his 
death. 

Czech national historians, such as 


Palacky (1798-1876). 


rediscovered 
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the Hussite wars in the 19th century 
after two centuries of neglect as < 
welcome historical justification for 
the important role which they en- 
visaged for the Czech people in the 
future. Apart from buttressing the na- 
tionalist past, the Hussite wars fur- 
nished Czech historians with other 
interesting materials of contemporary 
importance. These disorders in the 
late medieval period shed light on 
early manifestations of the traditional 
German-Czech conflict. on a Prot- 
estant movement antedating Luther by 
a century, and on a social and po- 
litical conflict between the nobility 
and the more radical cities and peas- 
antry. 

Frederick Heymann, who teaches 
European history at the Fieldston 
School and the New School for Social 
Research, has attempted to portray 
the political. religious and 
problems of the Hussite wars by cen- 
tering his study around John Zizka. 
He has not really succeeded in bring- 


social 


ing his hero to life. His main accom- 
plishment is to have made an account 
of the Hussite wars available to Eng- 
lish readers. While these wars have 
long been the center of Czech histori- 


cal interest. few men besides Count 





von Lutzow and Matthew Spinka have 
written about them in English. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Heymann’s in- 
teresting subject is not treated in a 
sufficient!y succinct and lucid style to 
appeal to the layman, nor does his 
study contain enough new historical 
research to impress the scholar. How- 
ever, the diligent reader will be re- 
warded with a better understanding 
of the Czech-German conflict and the 
beginnings of modern methods of 
warfare. (Zizka was the first to utilize 
movable fortifications through his 
wagon fortresses.) It should also he 
mentioned that it is Mr. Heymann’: 
contenticn that the Hussite movemen! 
contained all the ingredients of the 
subsequent Protestant 
would have gained wider recognition 
if the Hussites had had the printing 
press at their disposal. To those edu- 
cated in the traditional Western Euro- 
pean interpretetion of medieval his- 
tory, it will come as a surprise to he 
confronted with a Czech perspectiv>. 
Mr. Heymann is to be congratulate 
for having made available, for those 
readers not trained in the Czech 
language, material which is necessar: 
to a balanced view of an important 
event in the 15th century. 
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SHIPLEY 


Vy Fair Lady. From Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion. Book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner. Music by Frederick Loewe. Chore- 
ography by Hanya Holm. Designed by 
Oliver Smith. Costumes by Cecil Beaton. 
Staged by Moss Hart. Presented by Har- 
man Levin. At the Hellinger Theater. 


HE TRANSFORMERS of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion have gone the whole 
hog and given us in My Fair Lady 
some fine musical fare. Frederick 
Loewe has provided varied and live- 
ly airs, bacchanal and hymeneal, 
cockney call and castle waltz. Alan 
Jay Lerner has added lyrics that 
deftly develop the Shavian theme. 
Oliver Smith has made swift-chang- 
ing sets, equally effective in the Lon- 
don slums and at the Embassy Ball; 
and Cecil Beaton has clothed the 
cockney crowd and the aristocratic 
set in costumes amusing or charm- 
ing. Hanya Holm with the dance 
sequences, Moss Hart in the overall 
direction, have roused the excellent 
company to a top performance, so 
that to the solid story has been added 
the flicker of many lights of wit 
and beauty. My Fair Lady glows 
through an evening of enchantment. 
The solid story is Shaw’s. Henry 
Higgins, professor of speech, wagers 
that he can so transforia the cockney 
flower-girl Eliza Doolittle that she 
will pass as a duchess at the Embassy 
Ball. With the voice and manners of 
a lady, she triumphs there—only for 
Higgins to discover that he is hence- 
forth bounded by a refined and 
quickened soul. The creator is cap- 
tive in his creation. There is a moral 
for the artist in this tale, as well 
as the wit, the satire. the sting of life. 
The lavish spread of the musical 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


permits its authors to add arabesques 
and gay cavortings all around this 
story. “Why can’t the English learn 
to speak!” complains the professor 
—himself on a halfway level between 
speech and song. “Sometimes the lan- 
guage wholly disappears. . . . In 
America, they haven’t spoken it for 
years.” By contrast, we are told, the 
French don’t seem to care what they 
do, so long as they pronounce it 
properly. Poor Eliza’s efforts at pro- 
nunciation are so arduous that when, 
three headaches later, at 3 A.M., she 
finally manages: “The rine in Spine 
—The rain in Spain stays mainly on 
the plain,” the audience bursts into 
applause. But by then the approval 
has embraced the whole production. 

The lyrics are both deft and in 
good taste. They are sometimes 
tricky, as when Higgins avers he’s 
“never known a ruder pest” than 
the fellow from Budapest; sometimes 
simple, as when Eliza, worn out with 
words, cries angrily to her suitor, 
“Show me!”; sometimes mischie- 
vous. as in the cockney corker, “With 
a little bit of luck,” sung by that 
outstanding member of the undeserv- 
ing poor, Eliza’s father Alfred P. 
Doolittle. In that role, Stanley Hollo- 
way is the most obviously acting of 
the company; but his strut, though 
artificial, is entertaining. 

More naturally blended with his 
role is Robert Coote, as the fuddled 
colonial colonel who makes the wa- 
ger. As Professor Higgins, who takes 
it, Rex Harrison moves with a pleas- 
ant ease and an apparent concentra- 
tion on his goal of correcting Eliza’s 
speech and ways—all of which gives 
power to the Shavian answer when 


Shaw's ‘Pygmalion’ Is Turned 
Into a Delightful Musical 


Eliza claims he’s rude: “Have you 
ever seen me not rude? What matters 
is not how I behave to you, but that 
I behave the same way to all people.” 
Such an attitude adds to the final joy 
when Higgins in his turn is subdued. 
As his mother, Cathleen Nesbitt 
watches with charming, almost aloof 
amusement the impending fall of her 
son. London Bridge remains stand- 
ing, but London pride must learn 
to fall. As “my fair lady,” Julie 
Andrews makes the cockney flower- 
girl real and warming, and also the 
transformation. 

It would have been pleasant to 
hear Eliza confounding the suspi- 
cious Budapest speech expert, rather 
than just watch the brief dumb-show 
as they dance, then hear about her 
success. This is, however, one of the 
very few instances where the lead 
Shaw profflers is not followed to gay 
advantage. And there might have 
been a dream ballet when Eliza, after 
her first rise from cockney, sings “I 
could have danced all night.” But 
the fact that we wish for more indi- 
cates the quality of what we’re given. 
Among the many choice moments are 
those in which Higgins, blinder than 
love in his masculine complacency, 
wonders why a woman can’t be like 
a man. He has made Eliza a fair 
lady; she has to make him a feeling- 
ful gentleman. 

Bernard Shaw’s Arms and _ the 
Man, produced in 1894, was trans- 
formed 15 years later into one of 
the most delightful and popular mu- 
sicals of this century, The Chocolate 
Soldier. Pygmalion, produced in 
1913, has waited longer but is now 
rewarded with a prize indeed. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





HUTCHINS 


On St. Patrick’s Day, as the din of the 
parade passed fourteen floors below my office 
and continued for hours, I found concentrated 
work difficult until I turned to the March 19 
issue of THE New Leaver. I began reading 
Sidney Hook’s “Six Fallacies of Robert 
Hutchins.” Everything else was drowned out. 

I don’t think I have ever read an essay as 
persuasive, compelling, logical and useful. I 
have for months wanted to write an article on 
Hutchins, but I’m happy I didn’t because I 
couldn’t have come within hailing distance of 
Professor Hook’s. I would have given my right 
arm to have written this. 

My congratulations and gratitude. I hope to 
express both in the only meaningful way that 
I know — by giving copies of the article to a 
number of my friends who cannot help but 
profit as I did. 
New York City Leo CHERNE 

Sidney Hook’s “Six Fallacies of Robert 
Hutchins” is surely a masterpiece of clear, 
incisive and much-needed thinking and writing. 
My wife and I — we both had the pleasure of 
being in Professor Hook’s classes some 20-odd 
years ago—want to congratulate him and 
THe New Leaper on this contribution to prac- 
tical logic. 

To tell the truth, Professor Hook has had 
quite a few pieces of this kind, confounding 
the masters of obfuscation. 
New York City Davin M. Liperson 

Enclosed is my check for $2. Please send me 
10 copies of your March 19 issue. 

Sidney Hook’s article is most informative, 
timely and constructive. I hope this issue will 
receive wide circulation. 
Brooklyn NaTHAN D. SHAPIRO 

I read Professor Hook’s article with great 
interest and pleasure. It describes the fallacies 


of a man who pretends to defend our liberties 
and in reality undermines them. Thus it helps 
us to be on our guard against similarly mis. 
guided people. In enumerating the six fallacies 
of Robert Hutchins, Professor Hook teaches us 
how to recognize when the Communists and 
fellow-travelers try to destroy our civil liberties 
and freedom. even though they pose as defenders 
of same. 

Bronx, N.Y. J. Minx1n, M.D. 

I am not here concerned with the differences 
between Robert Hutchins and Sidney Hook. 
But I am “aghast” that Professor Hook was 
left “aghast” by Dr. Hutchins’s simple state- 
ment that “the rights of the individual remain 
perpetually sacrosanct. They may not be sub- 
verted under any circumstances, least of all 
in the name of safeguarding the Republic. The 
preservation of these rights is the purpose of 
the state.” 

It seems to me that the essence of democracy 
is found in these three sentences and in their 
opposite the essence of totalitarianism. Suppose 
we were to read: “The rights of the individual 
are not always sacred. They may be subverted 
[Dr. Hutchins did not say “abrogated”] when 
the security of the state is in question. The 
state was not organized to protect these rights.” 
I am sure that Professor Hook would be the 
irst to cry out. 

Still he finds Dr. Hutchins’s statement “ex- 
treme.” Professor Hook argues this way: The 
Constitution itself provides for the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus when the Republic 
is endangered, therefore . . . But if such a 
suspension is Constitutional, whose Constitu- 
tional rights are subverted when it is legitimate- 
ly invoked? Under such circumstances, the writ 
of habeas corpus is not a right. 

Professor Hook’s second example — the “clear 
and present danger” of Justice Holmes — was 
a statement not of when a right may be sub- 
verted but of when a right does not exist. 
Holmes was not saying, “I’m taking away your 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


right to cry ‘Fire!’ in a crowded tneater.” He 
was saying, “You have no right to cry ‘Fire!’ 
in a crowded theater.” 

Professor Hook then turns to traffic regula- 
tions and tells us that no driver has a right to 
do what the law declares he has no right to 
do. He then moves to “subversion,” “treason,” 
“sabotage,” and “inciting a mob to lynch 
Negroes,” and triumphantly justifies steps taken 
to prevent the exercise of these “rights.” 

In this case at least, Dr. Hutchins may have 
presumed his readers would know that when 
he was talking about an “individual right,” he 
was speaking of an actual existing right, not 
of a mythical or abrogated right. A civil right 
is defined by law. As long as the law deter- 
mines that such a right in fact exists, it re- 
mains sacrosanct and cannot be subverted. 
When the law declares that no such right 
exists, no right is there to be subverted. 

I think, incidentally, that I am only repeat- 
ing what Dr. Hutchins said in a few precise 
words and Professor Hook did not succeed in 
demolishing with his many examples. 

Baldwin, N.Y. Joun CocLey 
Editor, “Commonweal” 


Sidney Hock’s article is a most challenging 
and thought-provoking piece. | am glad that 
you called it to my attention. 
New York City FRANK STANTON 

President, CBS 


I was tremendously interested in Sidney 
Hook’s remarkable article. It does seem to me 
that he administers to Hutchins the coup de 
grace. Certainly I have not for a long time 
tead anything so devastating or that appeared 
to do away so completely with an intellectual 
adversary. 

Washington, D. C. CuarLes W. Lowry 
Chairman, Foundation for Religious Action 


The health of American society is insured 
by the fact that it contains both Sidney Hook 
and Robert Hutchins. We need both of them, 
for the confrontation of their extreme positions 
enables other Americans to choose a realistic, 
undogmatic middle course. Let us hope this 
type of sane synthesis is soon expressed in your 
pages—and at the Fund for the Republic. 
Los Angeles James F. Buttock 
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LOUIS FISCHER 
A. J. HAYES 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 


New Leader readers are cordially invited to the 


5ist Annual Luncheon of the 


League for Industrial Democracy 
Saturday, April 14, 1956, 12:30 p.m. 
Hotel Commodore, New York 


Subject: THE VITAL ISSUES OF 1956 
Participants 


NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 

WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, 
Chairman 


Presentation of Annual Awards for Distinguished Service to Democracy 
to 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 
Vice-President, AFL-CIO. 
NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, President, L.I.D.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
N.Y. Joint Board, Dressmakers Union, 1.L.6.W.U. 


John Dewey Award to 
DR. ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Leading Political Scientist 


Conference Round Tables 
Friday night, April 13; Saturday morning and afternoon, April 14 


Participants (in addition to above) 


Charles Abrams, Michael M. Davis, Max Delson, Clark M. Eichel- 

berger, Martin Gerber, Arthur J. Goldberg, Lane Kirkland, Abraham 

Lefkowitz, A. H. Raskin, Emil Schlesinger, Ben Segal, Boris Shishkin, 

Rebecca C. Simonson, Norman Thomas, Frank N. Trager, Charles S. 

Zimmerman. 

Luncheon tickets, including Round Tables, $7.00; admission to each Round Table, 50c; 
to luncheon speeches at 1:30, $1.00. 


For further information write: 


Harry W. Laidler, Program Chairman 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-5865 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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Young Miss Maass 
bet her life 





VEN at 6:00 A.M., it is warm in Havana. 
E But young Miss Clara Louise Maass felt 
chilly. Her head ached. Worse, she knew 
nothing would help. 

The illness starts like any other febrile 
attack. But soon the face is flushed. There is 
high fever. After two or three days, the 
pulse becomes feeble, the skin cold and of 
a lemon-yellow tint. Chances of recovery 
hardly approximate 50%. 

In seven pain-wracked days, yellow fever 
killed Clara Louise. And it was her own 
doing. 

At Las Animas Hospital, Cuba, in 1901, 
volunteers were needed for the famous U.S. 
Army yellow fever experiments. 

And she, who had fearlessly nursed the 
worst fever cases, thought undergoing the 
disease herself would make her a better 
nurse. She asked to be bitten by an infected 
mosquito. “I tried to dissuade her,” said the 
medical director. “But she insisted.” 

So, in what would soon be America’s vic- 
torious battle against yellow fever, Clara 
Louise Maass bravely died as she had lived 
—for others. 

Yet the steel of her quiet, devoted courage 
still gleams in the strength of today’s Ameri- 
cans. For it is still American courage and 
character that make our country secure— 
and that actually back our nation’s Savings 
Bonds. 

That’s why U.S. Savings Bonds are among 
the world’s finest investments. That’s why 
you're wise to buy them regularly, and hold 
on to them. Start today! 














It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive 
will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held to maturity. 
And after maturity they go on earning 10 years 
more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in Bonds reg- 
ularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US, Savings Bonds 
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Just Published! 
GIANT CORPORATIONS: CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM 


The American Economic Revolution 
By T. K. Quinn 


The author of Giant Business: Threat to Democracy, 


one of the most controversial books of the last decade! 


Congressman Emanuel Celler says of Giant Corpora- 
tions: "...The author emphasizes the great need to 
tackle the problems created by the increasing trend 
toward ‘giantism' in industry. He rings a three-alarm 
bell in an effort to awaken us to the perils that will 
beset us if the concentration of economic power con- 
tinues at its present pace. ... Commerce and industry 
will be composed of a few tremendous whales, accom- 
panied by a few timid minnows in the vast trade seas. 
... | find the author thrilling in his thrusts at business 
bigness, He is as compelling in his book as he was in 
testifying before the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Anti-Monopoly. More power to his elbow." 


Dr. George W. Stocking of Vanderbilt University, au- 
thor and economist, calls Giant Corporations ''a highly 
stimulating and challenging book.” Dr. Marshall Dimock, 
author and head of the Graduate School of Govern- 


ment, N.Y.U., describes Giant Corporations as "'...a 


corking good book . .. in the tradition of Thomas Paine, 
Lincoln Steffens and Justice Brandeis. ..." 


Here is a daring and penetrating study of monster 
corporations and their threat to constitutional govern- 
ment written by an insider—a man who was once senior 
vice-president of G.E., and formerly president of the 
national advertising agency Maxon, Inc. 


It is a moving indictment that will disturb and perhaps 
frighten those Americans who are still unaware of the 
giants’ power and challenge to freedom. 


T. K. Quinn, for a long time a provocative and con- 
troversial figure fighting the battle of the underdog 
against the "Comintern of giant business," here pro- 
poses specific measures ‘'to free Free Enterprise." The 
facts and the background are documented and elo- 


quently pleaded. ... Price: $3.50 


A Banner Book published by Exposition Press of New York 


At your bookstore or use coupon below! 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me .............. 


C) | enclose $ in full payment. 


DEPT. NL4 


copies of GIANT CORPORATIONS: CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM by T. K. Quinn at $3.50 a copy. 
() Please send 


copies C.O.D. 














